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ENERAL satisfaction will be felt at the 
¢; result of the Balfe libel case. A cer- 

tain Mrs. Fielding-Kane, yielding to 

the popular craving for scandal, had 
affirmed in a society journal that a gentleman 
who claimed to be the only son of the eminent 
composer was an impostor, Balfe never having 
had any legitimate male issue. The libel was 
all the more cruel in that it had the effect of 
stopping subscriptions which were coming in 
to lift the plaintiff out of a distressed position ; 
and the jury very properly awarded damages of 
£200, 

* * * 

A COLLECTION of the great composers’ 
opinions of each other would make interesting 
and amusing reading. A contributor in another 
column has done something in that way this 
month; and here a note may be made of how 
Gounod used to silence the admirers of Wagner 
among his friends. ‘Let me show you,” he 
would say, “the .estimate held of Wagner's 
music by one of the greatest composers of 
modern times.” And then he would tell the 
story of how Rossini, having been shown by a 
friend one of Wagner’s latest compositions, was 
observed to be reading the notes upside down. 
On his friend drawing the maestro’s attention 
to the seeming error, Rossini replied : “I have 
already read it the other way, and am trying 
his, as I can really make nothing of it.” After 
this, one would like to hear Wagner on Rossini! 


* * * 


THE music-loving admirers of Mr. Ruskin 
will look out with much interest for a work 
which is to be published by Mr. George Allen 
in the course of the spring. The volume, which 
has been compiled by Miss Mary Wakefield, is 
to contain all the references to musical art to 
be found in the writings of Mr. Ruskin. Miss 
Wakefield’s father, a great friend of Ruskin, 
died recently, leaving the large sum of £260,000. 
The lady is well known in London as a brilliant 
amateur singer and writer of successful songs. 


* * * 


best sources of inspiration is an empty pocket, 
and Dvorak evidently agrees. 
* * * 


‘THEY have discovered a new way of dealing 
with bank scares in Indiana, and have proved 
by actual experiment how music may really 
“ soothe the savage breast.” In the Anderson 
(Ind.) Daily Bulletin we read: “During the 
run on the banks at Muncie recently, the city 
bands were brought out, and were kept playing 
nearly all the afternoon. The music had a 
soothing effect upon the excited depositors. 
Many a man who started towards the bank ‘to 
join the runners stopped to listen to the music, 
forgot his money, and went home without it. 
The value of brass bands to a city in panicky 
times like these cannot be estimated. _ Give the 
people plenty of music.” Certainly, say I, and 
commend the idea to our County Councils at 
home. 

* * * 


In the matter of comic opera Messrs. Gilbert 
and _ Sullivan do not seem to be in it with the 
Chinese. A company. of Celestials have just 
produced at Sydney a comic opera said to be 
3,000 years old, and the wits of the local press 
have been let loose in celebration of the event. 
One writer observes that a:Chinese opera is 
like no other entertainment upon this earth, 
except possibly a million iron tanks falling into 
a gully full of cats and trombones, There is no 
scenery in it, and the orchestra in its shirt sleeves 
occupies the back of the stage. When any 
player’s back hair gets adrift, owing to excessive 
exertion, the orchestra rises up and fixes it, and 
then goes back with an air of calm unconscious- 
ness to its instrument. The orchestra consists 
partly of a Chinaman chopping wood, partly of 
another Chow blowing with a horrible intensity 
of devotion a bull’s horn, partly of a curious 
stringed instrument which makes a cry like an 
infant forty yards high crying in the night, and 
sO on. 

* * * 


THE recent death of M. Victor Schcelcher, 
the French Abolitionist, or French Wilberforce, 
as he was sometimgs called, reminds one of his 
almost forgotten Life of Handel. During his 
residence in England, Schcelcher gathered a 
precious collection of Handel editions, and all 





AT a recent meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the Cardiff Musical Festival a, letter 
was read from Messrs. Novello stating that 
negotiations had been entered into with Dr. 
Dvorak for a cantata upon which he is engaged, 
and which will be finished in time for Cardiff. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Dvorak has recently been emphasizing the 
value of poverty as a spur to genius. He 
attributes his own success in great part to the 
fact that hé was the son of poor parents, and 
was reared in “an atmosphere of struggle and 
endeavour.” Looking back now from his pre- 
sent position, he can hardly understand how he 
endured the privations of hig youth, and he de- 
clares that he cannot speak of these years with- 


of the composer he took great pains, and made 
important researches; but he was a senti- 
mental enthusiast, quite unfitted for anything 
requiring hard critical work, and he therefore 
fell into many errors of judgment. 
cher had reached the long age of ninety. 


pray that the Lord would “give us a guid con- 
ceit o’ ourselves.” 
unnecessary in the editorial sanctum of the 
New York Musical Courier. Ina recent num- 
ber of that excellent weekly, now in its fifteenth 


the books published in England and Germany 
regarding the Great Master. For his own Life 


M. Scheel- 


* & * 


Such a petition is evidently | t 


had to go to the conventicle. 
common posture during singing. One ingenious 
clergyman brought his congregation to their 


is the most complete journal devoted to music 
that ever existed, and we propose to say this 
ourselves.” Why, certainly! If no cne..else 
will blow the trumpet, we must e’en give the 
blast from our own lips. Modesty has hitherto 
been regarded as commendable, but the Courier 
tells us it is “the pet.virtue of the incompe- 
tents.” What a lot of “incompetents” there 
must be ! 
* * * 


THE Musical Society of Warsaw have just 
erected in Chopin’s native. village of Zelazowa 
Wola an obelisk. twelve feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a bronze bust of the great composer, 
with the inscription, “February 1, 1809. To 
Frederick Chopin.” This is quite a new birth- 
date, although Chopin has in all, conscience 
already had a good variety of dates assigned to 
his advent. His tombstone gives the date. of 
birth as March 1, 1810;-the memorial in the 
Church of the Holy Cross at Warsaw puts it 
as March 2, 1809; and Fétis, who knew him 
well, gives it as February 8, 1810. On the other 
hand, Karasowski, Niecks, and Fontana, in 
their biographies, Sowinski in “ Les Musiciens 
Polonais,” Mr. Dannreuther, Dr. Riemann, and 
other authorities give the date as March 1, 
1809, which is probably correct. 

* * 


Mr. G. B. SHAW has his own ideas as to the 
value of the musician, and he does not hesitate 
to proclaim them. In the February Fortnightly 
he declares that the late Master of Balliol had no 
right to the distinction of a “master educator ” 
in a country where Hallé had made and was 
conducting the Manchester band; where Mr. 
Manns, with Sir George Grove, had created the 
Crystal Palace orchestra ; and where Richter 
was teaching us what Wagner taught him. Sir 
Frederick Burton, as master of the National 
Gallery, and Sir Augustus Harris, as Master of 
the Royal Italian Opera, are worth to England 
forty thousand Masters of Balliol. Such is the 
opinion of Mr, Shaw, and who shall gainsay 
him ? 

“* * * 


Miss JANOTHA, who recently played at Os- 


borne, will shortly publish several short com- 
positions, including a mazurka, an Ave Maria, 
anda march. Miss Janotha, by the way, objects, 
and very properly, to be dubbed “ Madame.” 
It is a pity that other artistes who have less 
claim to foreigners’ prefixes would not take a 
similar view of the absurd practice. 


* * * 
In Canon Overton’s new work on Zhe 


English Church in the Nineteenth Century, 
1800-1833, we get some interesting details as 


WE have all heard of the. Scot who used to| to the psalmody of the period. Hymns were in 
many places discouraged as Methodistical. For 


he best sacred music, by common consent, one 
Sitting was a 








out emotion. Lowell: believed that one of the 


year of existence, I rend 315 Then daesient Ratan 


feet by saying, after denouncing the irreverence 
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of the practice, “ for the aged, the diseased, and | has~already been engaged as cdhductor, ‘and 
the infirm, in retaining their seats, every apology negotiations have also been entered into for 
is to be offered !” certain new works. It cannot be doubted that | 
| musical taste-and culture in Cardiff are being 

Sicwor Rawpeccer bas no faith in any | steadily developed, and a series of Festivals 
system of teaching singing which involves! worthy of the town would certainly prove of 


anatomical problems, and he would have us| high educational value, 
* * * 


consider how it was that the best of the older | 


singers were produced by men who had ta Ir seems as if the fiddlers were to have some- 
knowledge of anatomy or physiology. His €x-| thing more than their legitimate share of our 
planation is that the earlier singing masters periodical literature. Starting with 7he Strad, 
had the good sense to go to the root of the they had some months ago the addition of The 
thing. They knew that the motive power of | Y574 Times; and now with March comes 
sound is the breath, and devoted their attention | Strings which is described as “the fiddler’s 
to a proper, healthy, sound system of breathing. | magazine.” The new venture is be edited by 
“If,” continues this musical authority, “if we | 4, John Broadhouse, who was for many years 


* * -% 


Magazine of Mueic. 








were to say that breathing well means singing 
well, we should have established a very healthy 
and salutary dogma for all students and 
teachers, the art of breathing being most diffi- 
cult to teach, and most difficult to acquire.” 


* * 


Ir may be of interest to note that Herr 
Korbay, the celebrated composer of Hungarian 
Folk Songs, has accepted a professorship of 
singing at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
will shortly leave New York in order to take up 
the position. 

* * * 


Two new prizes are instituted during the 
current terni at the Academy—one by Mr. 
Norman Salmond for vocalists who are natives 
of Yorkshire ; and the other by Miss Agnes 
Zimmerman for pianists, the latter with a special 
view to the encouragement of sight-reading. 


* * * 


“ WE are growing such a literary family,” said 
Miss Liza Lehmann the other day. The justi- 
fication of the remark is found in the facts that 
this distinguished vocalist’s grandfather was Dr. 
Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh ; that one of 
her sisters is Mrs. Barry Pain, and another the 
wife of Mr. Heron-Allen, author of a_ well- 
known book on the violin ; while her cousin, 
Mrs. Henry Norman, is Menie Muriel Dowie, 
of Carpathian fame. “Even my father,” says 
Miss Lehmann, “is, in the intervals of his studio 


| editor of the Musical Standard, and who has 
/recently resigned the editorship of Zhe Strad. 
| One will be interested to see whether there is 
| really room for three journals of the kind. 

| ‘ 


| * * * 

THE Sterndale Bennett and the Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarships at the Royal Academy of Music 
will be competed for in April. The first is open 
to male candidates in any branch of music, the 
age limit being between 14 and 21; while the 
second is for female vocalists only, between the 
ages of 18 and 22. The successful candidates 
in both cases are entitled to two years’ free in- 
struction in the Academy. 


* * * 





| §iR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has been telling all 


| about his boyhood to a Chums interviewer. It 
|seems that his aspirations after music were 
| checked by his father, but he persevered, and 
|at last got his own way. Father and son went 
to look for Rev. Thomas Helmore, Master of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal. He had 
moved, and Sullivan the elder was for giving 
up the search. “Let us ask at a shop,” the 
boy said, and a butcher’s was chosen as the 
most likely. They found the house, Arthur 
Sullivan was accepted, and from that time his 
progress was assured. Sir Arthur during his 
choristership heard Jenny Lind sing in oratorio. 
He speaks of this as the greatest emotional ex- 
perience he has ever had or will now ever have, 





work, busy writing his memoirs, which will be 

most interesting, for he has known and met 

so many notable people during his art career.” 
*x * * 


My contemporary, Zhe Violin Times, has 
some interesting information about Miss Olea 
Bull, the young daughter of the late Norwegian 
violinist, Ole Bull. Her short histrionic career 
should certainly teach a wholesome lesson to all 
stage-struck society maidens, Miss Bull, who 
had everything in the way of a luxurious home, 
social position, and a multitude of friends, be- 
came wildly infatuated with the stage, and made 
her début last autumn at the Boston Museum. 
The feature of her part in the performance was 
a dance of a very difficult and exhausting nature. 
It was but a week or 2 little more before she 
became quite prostrated with the strain, and she 
has since been an inmate of a sanatorium in 
Buffalo. Miss Bull, shortly after her forced 
withdrawal from the stage, became engaged to 
Harry Vaughan, a graduate of Harvard, one of 
the best known athletes ofthe year. Her uncle, 
Joseph Thorpe, married a daughter of the poet 
Longfellow. Mrs. Bull, the violinist’s widow, 
has a considerable fortune in her own right.. 

*“ * * 


THE first Cardiff Musical Festival, held in 
1892, was an unqualified success, and the Com- 
mittee are now appealing for the support requi- 
site to make the second—to be held in Septem- 


Finer voices he has heard, but better singing 
never. Her style so thrilled him that he passed 
a sleepless night. 

* * * 


Ir is commonly supposed that, despite the 
favour shown in England to the numerous 
German, French, Hungarian, Russian, Polish, 
and Jewish artists who settle in England, it is 
very difficult for an English artist to gain 
reputation abroad; and in this supposition 
there is only too much truth, Therefore I am 
doubly pleased to learn the success of Miss 
Bertha Clapp, an English lady, in Paris. She 
received her musical education there, and has 
since been settled as an artist and teacher. On 
February 4th, Miss Clapp gave a concert in the 
Pleyel Hall, and was assisted by Miss Floris 
and Messrs. Hérouard, Dupuis, Pellas, and 
Piugret—some or all of them pupils of Miss 
Clapp. ‘The programme was drawn from the 
“ancient and modern” masters of the piano— 
a somewhat difficult task, seeing that there were 
no pianos for the ancients to be masters of— 
and at the end Miss Floris and Mr. Dupuis 
sang a composition Verconciu, called the 
“ Dream of Marguerite.” 


* * * 


Dr. A. C.. MACKENZIE has been confiding to 
an interviewer some of his opinions regarding 
his profession and its prospects. He is severe 
on the plagiarism hunters, whose exploits he 
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pne'considers that “the whole of mu fT is 
founded on but twelve sounds, the difficulties of 
original composition will be better undefstood. 
Dr. Mackenzie thinks the theatre is monopolis- 
ing much of the public interest, to the exclusion 
of the more serious of classical musical works ; 
and the prospects of light opera are not, in his 
opinion, very hopeful. Musical composition of 
the best kind is not remunerative.. Songs’ and 
cantatas pay sometimes, but orchestral music 
is a labour of love. As to the Musical Festivals, 
Birmingham and Leeds pay composers an 
honorarium, but the other towns pay nothing. 
For this state of affairs Dr. Mackenzie suggests 
that the exorbitant fees paid to the principal 
vocalists are largely responsible. 


* * * 


RUBINSTEIN, it seems, has refused to write 
an article on Bach for the Century. As some 
one has already remarked, he was certainly 
wiser than editor Johnston who selected such a 
subject for him. What Rubinstein might have 
to say about Bach would surely be’ less interest- 
ing than what he might write on the modern 
Russian school, or Schumann—whom he knew 
so well—or Mendelssohn, or in fact almost 
anybody else than Bach, while Saint Saéns or 
Brahms wolud have been a far better selection 
for utterances on John Sebastian than Anton 
Rubinstein. 

* * * 


THE New York Musical Courier certainly 
does not flatter Siegfried Wagner, the son of 
the great composer. This is what we read 
apropos of the presentation of the young man’s 
portrait: “ The face is not a strong one. 
fried has some of his father’s jaw and his 
mother’s brow. There are possibilities in it, for 
the eyes surely mean something, being intense 
and poetic. A second Richard—never. A 
great conductor—we shall see. A good archi- 
tect—report says nay. When Mr. Lombroso, 
of Turin, ceases asking people about the effects 
of music on their spines, he should turn his un- 
divided attention to an inquiry into the causes 
which lead great men and women to beget mental 
weaklings, or at best respectable mediocrities. 
Liszt left two daughters who were talented 
women, or rather one is yet. But Richard 
Wagner—a genius of the first class—has left 
no offspring dowered with even a moiety of his 
gigantic gifts. But it will be nevertheless very 
interesting to watch the development of the 
young man in his newly embraced career.” 
Candid, isn’t it ? 

* * * 


issue to the MAGAZINE OF MusIC, I printed 
a part of the duet from the garden scene in 
Gounod’s “Faust.” I was under the impression 
that there was no copyright in this work, as it is 
published by two firms of music publishers. I 
have since learned the copyright is the property 
of Messrs. Chappell & Co. I beg to express 
my regret to these gentlemen for having inad- 
vertently infringed their copyright, and thank 
them for the courteous consideration which, 
while vindicating their rights, they have dis- 
played. 








THE next-of-kin of Sir Michael Costa is being 
advertised for. It may be remembered that 
the famous conductor left the interest of his 
money to his brother Raphael for life, and then 
it was to go to the R.A.M. to found travelling 
scholarships. There isa doubt as to the legality 
of this bequest, and the courts have ordered his 
relations to be comfunicated with. It is be- 








ber, 1895—an equal success. Sir Joseph Barnby 


calls “ the result of little understanding.” When 


lieved that the only one of his people known 
was a brother, who recently died at Naples. 
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Y plaint was made last month, and it 

would be wearisome to continue it at 

any length. Nevertheless, there is 

little musical life in London at present. 
Mr. Henschel has“given one concert ; the Pops 
steadily move along the beaten track; one or 
two daring innovators have risked a concert in 
the smaller halls, and there, terrified’ of their 
own temerity, have stultified themselves by 
making their programmes hopelessly usual and 
commonplace—and this is all that can be re- 
corded. As our readers would note in an inter- 
view with Madame Fanny Moody published last 
month, Manchester has its two or three series 
of concerts that attract audiences numbering 
thousands; while London résts content with 
the cheerless monotony of popular classical or 
ballad concerts. England is the most un- 
musical country in the world, and London takes 
the lead in that as in every other respect. How- 
ever, complaint is tedious as some of the 
concerts I have mentioned ; wherefore, to work. 


Prelude to Parsifal Wagner. 


Good- Friday’ s spell from Parsifal 


” 
Symphony in E flat, Zroica .. Beethoven. 
Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod, from. 
Tristan Wagner. 
Walkiirenritt oes ee ne ang ame 


This is the programme of Mr. Henschel’s 
“In Memoriam” Wagner Concert, given in St. 
James’s Hall on February 8th, It is much the 
same as that played ona similar occasion a 
year agone ; and in itself was highly interesting, 
and served to remind us of the progress made by 
orchestras and conductors in playing Wagner’s 
music since “the master’s ” death eleven years 
ago. Eleven years seems rather a long time 
to spend on. a piece of music, but I suspect 
it will be another eleven before the average 
rendering of the prelude to 7réstan or Parsi- 
fal is passable. Occasionally Richter gives 
us an inspired version of one or the other; 
but as a general thing a band of ordinary 
orchestral players will. cover themselves with 
glory in a Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schubert 
symphony, and then play the prelude to Parsé- 
fal disgracefully. The reason is that the 
music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert 
has got into their blood, while Wagner’s has 
not. Rarely do we meet aman who speaks a 
foreign language as he does his mother tongue. 
These utterances are not suggested by Mr. 
Henschel’s playing of the first number, which 
was distinctly passable. Indeed, it might have 
been very much finer had not Mr. Henschel 
made the huge mistake of placing it first. In 
the world of ideas it would bea truly capital 
plan to lift the audience out of themselves at the 
beginning of a concert, to prepare them for 
all that follows by: a poignant experience of 
mystical emotion furthest:removed ‘:om the 
moods of everyday life ; in the actual . orld of 
bricks and mortar,.and: fiddlers at a guinea a 
night, the plan is not so very capital, especially 
if the opening piece be the Parsifa/ prelude. 
Old Bach, who lived his days in an atmosphere 
of poetical elevation that would asphyxiate most 
of us in a couple of hours, was wont, before 
Creating some matchless extempore fugue at 
the organ, to get his faculties into touch with 
each other and his instrument by first playing 
some smaller piece. Surely Mr. Henschel and 
his band may ‘not be ashamed to imitate this 


.| the- platform—and expected, all out-of touch 


| surcharged with poetical significance, An 


probably snatched a-hasty meal and ran: for 
their trains, reached the hall five minutes. before 
concert-time, hurriedly tuned up, and mounted 


with each other, and unconfirmed in the poetical 
mood as they were, to recreate a piece of music 


orchestra of Mozarts, with. Wagner. 
might do the thing. That Mr. Henschel’s band. 
did not disgrace itself shows that.we have the 
finest orchestral players in the world. Of 
course the first phrase was muddled, and Mr. 
Henschel did not improve things by thence- 
forward marking every fraction of a beat with 
his baton, -He may take my word for it, me- 
chanical dictation is no substitute for magnetic 
inspiration. If he cannot make his band play 
by magnetising them, he will doit in no other 
way. To mark every eighth of a bar only 
worries a player, and prevents him grasping 
the longer rhythmical swing of the piece. I 
have noted that whenever Mr. Henschel be- 
comes fussy and undignified, his band plays 
badly ; though it is only fair to say that it may 
be when his band plays badly he becomes un- 
dignified and fussy. ‘But under nocircumstances 
is the born conductor fussy and undignified. 
These points have been discussed at. some 
length, forthey were impressed on me through- 
out the evening. To my mind the best playing 





Joachim yields to the a Reels hie gave us 
a movement from a Sonata for violim-by Bach. 
Miss Fanny Davies was pianist, and Mrs, 
Bertha Moore the singer. 

On Saturday, February roth, the principal 
attraction was the fact that Miss Eibenschutz 
was down for a number of the piano pieces 
composed by Brahms last summer. These will 
be elsewhere described in a future number. For 
the present, I need only note that Miss Eiben- 
schutz gave renderings that were at once correct 
and warmly imaginative. Mrs. Alice Estez 
gave songs by Grieg and Massenet. 

On November 12th, Mr. Bispham repeated 
Sérve’s “ Archibald Douglas,” with his previous 
success, singing it this time in English. On 
the whole, the Pops have been quite up to the 
average, though, as the daily press has fre- 
quently complained, novelties have been scarce 
Still, however one may rail at unmusical London, 
it must be owned that no other town in England 
has a series of concerts so useful to students of 
playing, singing, and of composition as the 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. 








Gryétal Palace 








wasin the 7riséan music, and there the want of 
enterprise that prevented Mr, Henschel risking 
a few pounds on a singer was painfully felt. If 
the present economising goes on, we shall have 
Sir Joseph Barnby performing the Messiah in 
the Albert Hall with the soprano solos _play- 
ing on a flute, the contralto on a clarionet, the 
tenor on the horn, and the bass on a bassoon or 
euphonium. I solemnly warn Mr. Henschel, 
that if he continues to encourage the growing 
fashion, he will presently find his occupation-— 
singing, for orchestral conducting is merely an 
amusement for which he is not too well fitted 
—gone. I have before now discussed Mr. 
Henschel’s reading of the Zroéca, and shall not 
repeat myself. It need only be said that the 
band did its share thoroughly well. . The read- 
ing of the Good-Friday music was not one with 
which I agree. But readings are a matter of 
taste, and Mr. Henschel’s was quite consistent, 
and not at all unpleasant. 

It should be noted that since Mr. Daniel 
Mayer undertook the direction of these concerts, 
their popularity has increased amazingly. At 
this one, every seat was sold some days before ; 
and I hear of enthusiasts who went at six 
o’clock, and could not even find a place in the 
gallery. 

Concerts are being given at the Imperial 
Institute on Wednesday evenings. On Febru- 
ary 7th, what may be termed an R.A.M. pro- 
gramme was performed under the direction of 
Dr. Mackenzie ; and on the 14th Mr. Randegger 
conducted an orchestral concert. I was able to 
attend only the latter, but it demands no special 
notice, being more:a society than an artistic 
function. 
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HE event of the month has of course 
been the reappearance of Joachim. His 
first concert was that of February 8th, 
at which he took part in the time- 

honoured Rasoumowsky quartet of Beethoven, 
and Haydn’s quartet in B flat, Op. 64. His 
solo piece was an adagio from a violin-concerto 





example, They had been teaching all day, 





of Spohr, and as an_encore to this—for even 


ontioy Goncerto, 
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ATURDAY, February 17th, was as wet 
S and miserable an afternoon as can be 
imagined ; and there were conse: 
quently many empty chairs in the 
Concert-room. .The opening work was Stern- 
dale Bennett’s Fantasie Overture, “ Paradise. 
and the Peri,” founded on Moore’s poem from 
“Lalla Rookh,” composed nearly thirty years: 
ago: thoroughly characteristic of Bennett. in 
its grace, refinement, and ease. Then Lady 
Hallé appeared, and was heartily welcomed ; 
and we settled down to the enjoyment of Beet- 
hoven’s concerto for violin and orchestra, in 
which he “raised the drum to the rank of a 
solo instrument.” Lady Hallé’s playing was 
worthy of the lovely and pathetic music. Her 
second performance was a great contrast, being 
Mackenzie’s very peculiar Highland “Ballad 
for Violin and Orchestra.” Mis&* Evangeline 
Florence also made a great success by her 
brilliant rendering of Schubert’s “ Shepherd on 
the Heights,” with clarinet obligato by Mr. C. 
A. Clinton—the last, or last but one, of Schu- 
bert’s compositions, The clarinet sings the 
whole melody through first, and repeatedly 
takes up the strain. Miss Florence also sang 
Gounod’s “ Mireille.” A remarkable work by 
Richard Burmeister was given for the first time 
in England— Zhe Chase after Fortune, It 
was interesting, but it is not after one hearing 
that a fair opinion can be formed of .its merits. 
The concert ended with .a fine performafice of — 
Weber’s Oberon Overture—his last, finished 
two months before his death. 








foeath, of iufoe. 
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WING to the news of this arriving when 
the MAGAZINE was about to go to 
press, the article which should have 
appeared on our first page will be found 
on page 68. 
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THE THEATRE AT WURZBURG, 


S you printed a portrait of Kistler in| had taken a great affection for their réles. 


your last issue, | hope you won’t mind 
my telling you that I think it an 
abominably bad one, though I know 
that it is from the only recent photograph he 
has had taken. I should say that the photo- 
grapher had placed him in the very worst pose 
he could invent, and that some nice critical 
friend had just that moment unloaded a re- 
volverful of ablise at the composer ; for in my 
short acquaintance with him, I never saw him 
look so decidedly at his worst. He ought to 
have been taken, as I once saw him, waving 
his seidel of Bavarian beer to a whole public 
assemblage of enthusiastic applauders, just 
after his “ Chromatic Waltzes” from Zu/ens- 
ptegel had been played by the orchestra. 
Which reminds me that Mr. Stockley will give 
that piece at his Birmingham concert on the 
22nd of this month, February—though the 
“ will” will have become a “has” by the time 
this is in print. 
I promised you, in my last letter, that I would 
tell you, in this, something about Kistler’s 


| mer. 
‘as had been hoped, owing, undoubtedly, to the 





musico-dramatic works. At present only one of 
these has been performed, namely, Aunzhi/d ; I 
therefore devote myself exclusively to it, since | 
it is a good maxim to pass no final verdict 
upon any work until it has been produced. 
Leaving aside the original production at Son- 
dershausen in 1884, as a thing too ancient to 
detain us now, I may take you straight to the 
revival at Wurzburg im February and March of 
1893. You know, of course, that Wurzburg is 
not a very large town, but that it possesses one 
of the chief universities, and perhaps ¢he chief 
medical institute of Germany. This is a guaran- 
tee of greater culture than is to be found in 
much larger, but merely commercial towns ; 
for, although students may be noisy, free and 
easy sort of people, their rule is tempered by 
the other side of study, the professorial element. 
To come to the point, the performances last 
spring at Wurzburg proved an unequivocal 
success, and started the name of Kistler on a 
fresh career, which promises big things for him 
in the future. I understand that you are print- 
ing, with this letter, a photogravure of the 
exterior of the theatre itself; this will show 
your readers that no extravagant mounting 
could. be afforded in so small a house, and 
therefore that the work had to be judged purely 
on its intrinsic merits. However, the pro- 
duction was remarkably good, despite the in- 





sufficient size of the orchestra, as the singers 


Following up this initial success, a series of 
performances of Kunthild was given last sum- 
Pecuniarily these were not as successful 


fact that hardly a single advertisement had 
gone beyond Wurzburg itself, while, on the 
other hand, it was vacation-time at the Uni- 
versity. Nevertheless an eye-witness (English) 
informs me that at one of these performances 
the house was filled with the members of a 
congress of schoolmasters—then being held in 
the town—each of whom had paid for his place, 
and that the enthusiasm exhibited by them was 
a sight to cheer one’s heart. I ought to add 
that in Bavaria the simplest schoolmaster 
knows something of music, for they are all 
expected to be able to play the organ, and 
frequently, to train the village-choir. 

In December last Aunthi/d was given for the 
first time at Halle, the birthplace of Handel and 
lifelong home of Robert Franz. Here the work 
created an even greater impression than at 
Wurzburg, so much so, that they are already 
talking, at the Halle Theatre, of producing 
Kistler’s latest music-drama, Baldur's Tod. But 
a still more important theatre is about to open 
its doors to Kunthild; for Munich will mount 
the work next autumn. In another respect this 
is a very significant feature for Kistler, as it 
means the reconciliation with Munich’s chief 
conductor, Hermann Levi, after a quarrel of 
some years’ standing. 

Other German theatres, such as those at 
Augsburg, Stuttgart, etc., are contemplating 
performances of Kunihild ; but as no definite 
arrangements have been made as yet, I must 
leave the posters for the play. 

Half a dozen words will give you the essentials 
of the plot, which is, laid in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. The castle Kynast has fallen, 
by devil’s wiles, into the possession of Kunihild’s 
father. He himself bas fallen from its ramparts, 
while yet she was a child. His commands had 
been that no one should bear her home as bride 
but the knight who should on horseback inake 
the circuit of the ramparts. Knight after knight 
has failed in the attempt, and fallen down the 
precipice. In the first act Sigun tempts fortune, 
with a like result. In the second, Kunihild goes 


down to the valley to warn her wooers of their 
fate; she is rescued by Kunibert from the 
murderous attack of a certain monk, and the 
hero and heroine declare their love ; Jutha, 
daughter of Kunihild’s guardian, learns from 








her own lover, Sieghardt, brother of Kunibert 
and twin brother to Sigun, that all three brothers 
had sworn vengeance on the daughter of the 
man who robbed their father of the castle 
Kynast. In the third act Kunibert succeeds in 
the “ride,” but fulfils his vow by rejecting 
Kunihild’s hand ; Kunihild reveals to him the 
curse that rests on her, through her father’s 
unholy compact; reconciliation follows,\ but 
Sieghardt bursts in upon the scene ; in single 
combat he slays his brother; Kunikild leaps 
into the abyss, while the spirits of the former 
victims send up the cry “Redeemed!” The 
story affords ample room for a wide play of 
emotions, and these the librettist, Count Ferdi- 
nand Sporck, has treated with great poetic skill, 
devoting, of course, his chief character-painting 
to the title-réle. A bare summary, such as the 
above, can give no idea of the dramatic force 
displayed. 

As regards the music, I can only say that no 
work since Wagner’s has given me anythin 
near the impression of genius that I gained from 
Kunithild. “Genius” is, of course, a large word 
to use, and after such a shining example of 
universal genius as Richard Wagner, one is 
tempted to forget that there are also what I may 
call “ departmental” geniuses ; men whose gifts 
show far too much evidence of inspiration— 
another disputed word—to be classed as mere 
“talents,” but who show it in only one branch 
of art. Inthis class I should unhesitatingly 
place Cyrill Kistler, and leave it hopefully to 
future years to prove the justice of my classing. 
For real dramatic power there have been very 
few composers who could bear away the palm 
from him. Proofs of this assertion it is naturally 
impossible to advance on paper ; but a sample 
or two from his /eétmotiven—have I already said 
that he adopts the Wagner system ?—will give a 
notion of the stones he employs for his building. 
The first specimen 1 shall adduce is a motif 
referring to the “legend” of the Duke’s (Kuni- 
hild’s father) unholy compact ; it is first sounded 
in bar 32 of the brief prelude,‘and thenceforth 
forms the backbone of the work. Here it is :— 





























From this motif, which seems to haunt one 
throughout the work, there is derived quite a 
group of themes connected with it by kinship of 
dramatic subject ; thus, for instance, “ Kuni- 
hild’s love” motif : 
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etc. 
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which forms the main theme of the prelude to 
Act III, but is very sparingly used elsewhere. 
Allied with the “legend” motif, is also a 
glorious theme that accompanies Kunibert’s 
approach in the third’act, and forms the princi- 
pal subject of the chorus which greets his 
victory : 

sehr brett, doch nicht schl 
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That’s what I call a royal theme, and one that 











fully expresses its dramatic subject. Then 
again we have Kunibert’s “ horn-call”: 
p $- a 1 : 7 
\— 3} 4: —__ tf a9? — 


with its broken triplets smoothed down into his 
delicious love-motif : 


| Ville. eetted | 
—— 


Another motif akin to Kunibert’s “call” is 
that of the “ ride”: 


scharf und ritterlich. 
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I could fill a few of your columns with further 
examples, as there are between thirty and forty 
of these characteristic themes, all ear-seizing 
immediately they are heard, and many of them 
of singular force or beauty; but I must limit 
myself to one more. This is the motif of 
Kunihild’s “redemption” from the ancestral 
curse, and occurs pretty often in the latter half 
of the work : 
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_ Of Kistler’s harmony it is impossible to give 
in a few bars any adequate idea ; like that of his 
great model, Wagner, it is never strained after, 
however uncommon the effects may be in 
certain passages. His instrumentation and his 
treatment of the voice, again, one must leave 
unexpressed, but for the remark that a master’s 
hand is evident in each. 

Now when shall we hear this fine work in 
England? Surely the Wagnerians here will 
not follow the example of a few of the narrower- 
minded Wagnerians in Germany, and cry down 
the only man who has really caught the spirit of 
Wagner’s music! It is to them that I first 
appeal, because there is so muc in Kistler’s 
Music to attract the lovers of Lohengrin and 
Die Walkiire. But should they ferret out for 


reference Bible.” 
posals :— 


which their ignorance of any other composer’s 
music may make them assign at once to the 
Bayreuth master; should they serve Kistler 
with the same sauce as their predecessors dealt 
out to Wagner himself; should they so far dis- 
honour the memory of the founder of a new 
great dynasty in art—then I turn to the public 
that cares only that a thing be good, no matter 
whose the name and who the recommender. 
FITHEBIS, 
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N December tst, 1891, Mr. Gilbert Webb 
Q delivered a lecture to that august body, 

the College of Organists, his subject 

being “ Rational Accompaniment of the 
Psalms.” His lecture was republished as a 
tract or pamphlet by Mr. Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, E.C., at the somewhat high price of 6d. 
for eight pages. It is not, however, to protest 
against the price of the lecture, but against the 
views it advocates, that I write. I know Mr. 
Gilbert Webb as an able thinker, who can ex- 
press himself in sufficiently terse and clear 
language. But in the present case power of 
thought and expression have been Mr. Webb's 
undoing. He (it seems to me) started on 
wrong lines; consequently, the harder he 
thought the further he got away from truth, 
and the more clearly he expressed himself the 
more he made evident the fallacy of his con- 
clusions. But let me begin at the beginning by 
stating Mr. Webb’s views before discussing 
them. 

Page 1 and part of page 2 are devoted to the 
question of music of the Temple in Jerusalem ; 
and I need only remark that Mr. Webb’s con- 
clusions are entirely at variance with those of 
most people who have spent an hour in a syna- 
gogue during service time. Then Mr. Webb 
reaches his main point. “ Those verses (of the 
Psalms) which have special reference to the 
Messiah, such as, ‘They part’ My garments 
among them’ (Ps, xxii. 18), ‘Into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit’ (Ps. xxxi. 5; Luke xxiii. 
46), should not only be treated with special 
effects, but all such references with the same 
effects. This last remark applies to all verses 
connected by similarity of sentiment. As an 
example of what I mean, the solemn opening 
words.of Psalm xxii., ‘My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?’ should be accom- 
panied in the same way as verse 18 of the same 
Psalm, ‘ They part My garments among them,’ 
etc. These and many other similar instances 
will be revealed to the student who studies the 
Psalms in an ordinary reference Bible.” This, 
I say, is Mr. Webb’s main point ; and were he 
not known as a serious man, I, for one, would 
think he was joking. For he asks the organist 
to so label his sentiments as to make the 
accompaniment serve instead of the “ ordinary 
Here are Mr. Webb’s pro- 


I. Blessing of the Righteous—Diapasons, or 


choir organ. 


II. Rebellion of the Disobedient—Reed-tone, 


uncoupled. 


III. Power of God-——Heavy pedal stops, 16 


feet open diapasons coupled to swell, shut. 


IV. The Deity speaking in the first person— 


Choir in unison, with varied harmonies on the 
organ. 


so much advocate this arrangement as that there 
shall be some and a consistent arrangement; that, 
as I have said, the various sentiments shall have 
regular labels by which they may be recognised. 
But, I ask him, what is the connection between 
the “Blessing ofthe Righteous” and “ Diapasons, 
or choir organ,” between “ The Deity speaking 
in the first person,” and “Choir in unison, 
etc.?” It was a greater authority than Mr. 
Webb who heard the great Jehovah speak in 
the still small voice, But my main point‘is that 
Mr, Webb's proposal to establish any such 
arbitrary connection is absurd, and must end in 
absurdity. In the days when Wagner was mis- 
understood he used to be ridiculed because it 
was supposed that he always used particular 
phrases to represent particular emotions. Had 
hé done so he would indeed have been ridiculous, 
But Mr. Webb is asking the-modern organist to 
do justthat! Now, noone knows better than he 
that the oné thing music can express is emotion. 
Then let’me ask, what species of emotion is the 
“ Rebellion of the Disobedient,” or any other ot 
his list ? 

But I go further. Music can only express 
emotion, and it is idle to try to make it.express 
anything else. The organ ought not to super- 
sede the reference Bible. And however valu- 
able the reference Bible may be at home, I 
submit it should not, on any accouat, be taken 
to church. In singing the Psalms the singers 
should be thinking of the beauty and whatever 
else they find in them—not of “parallel texts’’ 
and the like. To sum up, I chiefly find fault 
with Mr. Webb because the accompaniment he 
proposes is (1) irrational, merely a haphazard 
affair having no connection with any of the 
human faculties ; (2) ludicrous in its effects ; (3) 
utterly inartistic, and likely to substitute a 
mechanical rule for artistic instinct. It should 
be remembered that the province of music 
being emotion, many more than four sets of 
stops will be required ; for the shades of emotion 
are numberless. Or say there are only 10,000 
—what organist can remember somany? Why, 
none ; and there ate few organs on which so 
many combinations can be had. Under the 
Webbian regime | presume the ordinary stops 
will be done away with, and fresh ones (to the 
number of 10,000, of the combination sort) sub- 
stituted, with such titles as “ Blessing of the 
Righteous,” “ Death of sinners,” etc. Of course 
on smaller instruments the emotions will be 
“ doubled.” Thus the “ Rebellion of the Dis- 
obedient” and the “ Power of God” may have 
to go upon one stop, and my readers may guess 
the muddle which will result. 

J. F. R. 








RAOUL KOCZALSKI, the young pianist and 
conductor, is writing an opera on the subject of 
Hagar, the overture of which has been pro- 
duced at Cologne and praised by the local 
critics, 

AN ALUMINIUM VIOLIN — invented and 
patented by a Cincinnati musician, is highly 
spoken of both by American players and critics. 
It is made in the same shape as the ordinary 
violin, but looks, of course, like silver, and is 
exceedingly light. Many advantages over 
wooden violins are claimed for it. One was 
used in a concert in Indianapolis a few days 
ago, and a newspaper critic comments that, 
while it seemed to lack in vibratory power, it 
had peculiar qualities which added greatly to 
the brilliancy of tone. 1 should think that 
“ brilliancy” was the only quality that could 
be claimed for it. When one considers how 
careful makers are in the choice of proper wood 
to obtain the full resonance, delicacy, and pathos 
from the strings, a metal imitation must seem 








melodic atoms here, and modulations there, 





It is only fair to say that Mr. Webb does not 
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to be utterly impossible. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AN INFANT PRODIGY. 


MONG my letters one morning was 
the following :— 
kK “Will Professor Tittletop, who has 
been recommended by Mrs, Taylor, 
kindly call round to see Mrs. Seltsar, who 
wishes Professor Tittletop to give her only son, 
Victor, aged seven years, some lessons on the 
pianoforte.” 

I cannot tell what inspired the thought, but 
somehow or other there was a suspicious ring 
about the tone of the letter which suggested 
“An Infant Prodigy” to my mind, Victor Selt- 
sar, an “only son.” Methought at once of a 
fat little Beethoven ! perhaps a chubby Mozart ! 
or a curly-headed Mendelssohn! maybe a 
Wagner in knickers! There certainly was a 
strong savour of Prodigyism about it which 
began to interest me greatly, and ‘to excite my 
curiosity to an alarming extent. 

I had always longed to get hold of a Prodigy. 
Had my time come? We shall see. 

Mrs. Seltsar greeted me in her drawing- 
room two or three mornings after I had re- 
ceived the above epistle. 

“Mrs. Taylor was speaking so highly of your 
abilities as a teacher, Professor Tittletop, that I 
thought | had better write to you about my 
darling son,” 

“Very pleased, Mrs, Seltsar,” I put in. 

“T think you ought to know, Professor, that 
two or three weeks back Mr. Seltsar and I went 
to a concert at St. James’s Hall, and heard a 
Master What der yer call’em ?—dear me, dear 
me, I cannot just now think of his name, which, 
at any rate, is not of much importance at pre- 
sent. 

“Well, as | was going to say, we heard this 
young boy, a little older than our darling Victor 
(but not a patch on him for looks, bless his dear 
little heart !), play some things on the piano ; 
and very well he played them. So my husband 
said to ne,— 

*** Leonora, my dear, why shouldn’t our little 





‘Marcu, 1894. 





(My cheeks burned, my bosom heaved, my 
frame expanded.) “ Yes, she really did ; so I 
thought I would send for you to have a little 
chat about our dear boy.” 

“ Does he play at all, Mrs, Seltsar?” 

“ Only his five fingers, Professor.” 

“ Does he like it?” 

“ Loves it, Professor, loves it.” 

“Is he inclined to be a studious boy, Mrs. 
Seltsar ?” 

“ Oh, quite, Professor, quite. He is as obedient 


| and as docile as——” 


| Meeow! meeow! meeow! psh! psh! psh ! 

We both rose ; 1 thought all the cats in the 
neighbourhood had been let loose. 

A maid came rushing into the room. 

“Oh, ma’m! oh, ma’m !” said the frightened 
domestic, “do come, please ; Master Victor has 
dipped the cat’s head ina pot of green paint, 
and it’s rushing all over the house, screaming 
like mad.” 

““One of the eccentricities of genius,” me- 
thought, as Mrs. Seltsar ran out of the room 
and presently returned with the “ Prodigy /” 

It is usually very difficult to describe boys of 
seven years old. They are, as a rule, so much 
alike ; but there was something quite distinct 
about this one. 

A chubby, red-faced, plump child, with thick 
| black curly hair, besmeared and bespattered 
| with green paint, grinning tremendously, evi- 
dently at his own little joke with the cat, 
though no doubt the member of the feline tribe 
saw no fun therein. It was one of those practical 
jokes in which no one sees the “ point” but the 
one who plays it. 

“Pray excuse him, Professor, he is so light- 
hearted and full of fun, and you know boys w// 
be boys.” 

She put an accent on the “will,” as if she 
thought I had my doubts on the matter. 

“This is the gentleman, darling, who is going 
to teach you to play the piano,” said Mrs. 
Seltsar. 

“Oooo ! ’ees got winders, like papa,” was the 
first remark of the Prodigy. 

The winders was evidently an allusion to my 
eye-glasses. 

A promising beginning, I thought ; and as I 
gazed at him he certainly did not suggest to my 





mind that he was likely to shine as a musical 


Victor play like that? He is always singing | star, and my hope of finding in him a Prodigy 


about the house, and picks upthe popular songs | 
in a twinkling ; so, Leonora, why, 1 ask, should | 


he not become a Prodigy? 1 am sure he would 
soon take the gas out of some of them.’ ” 

(The reader should know that Mr, Seltsar 
was in the mineral-water business, and so the 
word “ gas” was rather an excusable term for 
him to use under the circumstances, seeing he 
was engaged from morn till eve in bottling up 
carbonic, nitrogen, and oxygen ; but this by the 
way.) 

***What do you say, Leonora?’ continued my 
husband, 

_“ My Christian name, Leonora, I get from my 
mother, Professor, whose father’s grandfather 
was an Italian ; and so I expect the mantle of 
music has at last fallen upon our darling 
Victor !” 

“IT trust so, Mrs. Seltsar,” I remarked. 

“Well, to continue, Professor, | must say | 
fell quite into his views ; so we had a talk to our | 
friends. One suggested we should put him | 
under Mdme. Schumann; another said Sir 
Charles Hallé, while some one suggested 
Rubentstein, or Pader—what's his name? | 
never can pronounce it, Professor.” 

“ Paderewski,” I ventured. 

“Ah! I knew it was one of those ‘ shzs.’ But 





1 met Mrs, Taylor a few days back, and she | 
spoke so very, very highly of you, Professor.” | 


was fast disappearing, in fact “oosing out of 
my very finger-tips”” with great rapidity. 

“Would you like to be a musician, and play 
the piano, Victor?” I asked of him. 

“’F's, ’Fessor Tickledrop, berry much.” 

And then I thought of Bacon’s wisdom when 
he wrote, “Let parents choose betimes the 
vocation and courses they mean their children 
should take; for then they are most flexible ; 
and let them not too much apply themselves to 
the disposition of their:children, as thinking 
they will take best to that which they have most 
mind to.” 

“Now, come little man,” said I, in a most 
fatherly manner, “ come little man, let me hear 
you play.” 

“He can do very little, Professor. ' Shall he 
play his five fingers?” said ‘Mrs, Seltsar. 

“Yes, if you please ; I am not particular. 1 
should just like to hear him play something, 
and then I may be able to form an opinion as 
to the extent of his talent Come, Victor, let 
us hear the five fingers.” - 

So, leading him to the piano, and lifting him 
on the stool, he managed to play CD E FG, 
after a great deal of fumbling about, but “ glue- 
ing” (so to speak) every finger on to the instru- 
ment, until all five notes were firmly pressed 
dowrt by his chubby, Jainty fingers. 


Seneon? 9 chimed in the loving mother, while 


young Victor's five fingers still s¢uck to the 


instrument. ; 

“Quite elementary, Mrs. Seltsar, quite,” 
said'T. ge Hn ast 

“I know that, Professor, of course, of course ; 
but do you think there’s talent?” _ : 

Now, reader, I was in ‘a very awkward posi- 
tion ;-1 wanted-pupils at this time, I candidly 
admit, and I did not feel justified in letting this 
one slip through my hands, knowing full well that 
there were many within almost a stone’s throw 
of me-who would teach him if I. refused ; and, 
moreover, I wanted'to be-candid in the matter 
and tell the truth, and at the same time I did 


‘|not wish to hurt poor Mrs. Seltsar’s feelings if 


such could possibly be avoided consistent with 
straightforwardness ; so I replied,— 

“There is no telling what may develop with 
practice, and there is no reason why he should 
not play well, if you think he will work hard and 
stick to it.” 

“Oh, I think he will do that, bless him!” said 
the fond parent, and then turning to the prodigy 
said, “ You will do as Professor Tittletop tells 
you, won’t you, darling?” 

“ No, me won't,” said the young hopeful. 

“ Why ! wouldn't -yeu like to play like this, 
Victor?” said:I, lifting him off the stool, seat- 
ing myself at the piano, and running off-a few 
scales and arpeggios. 

“ No, me don’t like that ; pay toones.” 

At any rate the interview was brought to a 
conclusion by terms being arranged and other 
details fixed, and I was henceforth to look upon 
Master Victor Seltsar, aged seven, as a pupil. 
So shaking hands with his mother, and patting 
him affectionately upon the cheek, I was about 
to take a hurried departure when Victor came 
toddling after me and said,— 

“ Me can sing.” 

“Can you, my dear,” said I; “I am very glad 
to hear that, perhaps some day you will be able 
to come into my choir.” 

“ Shall me sing to ’oo, Mr. ’Fessor ?.” 

“ Well, I’m in a bit of a hurry my boy, but | 
should like to hear you sing a little song if you 
will make haste.” 

No sooner were the words out of my mouth 
than he began some doggerel about “get oose 
air cut, get oose ’air cut.” Now I got rather 
angry inwardly at this precocity, seeing I wore 
my locks long behind, and had he been a child 
of more mature years, I should have soundly 
scolded him for his rudeness ; but as his mother, 
who was standing near at hand, kept encourag- 
ing him by remarking “ Bless him, doesn’t he 
sing it pretty!” I had to put on a smiling face, 
and leave the house apparently highly enter- 
tained and delighted. 

Seated under a bush in the front garden I 
espied the cat endeavouring to remove the 
green paint from its person, which seemed a 
difficult and an unpleasant performance : and 
no wonder, to have one’s head ducked into a 
pot of paint is not, I venture to think, pro- 
ductive of the most enjoyable sensation. 

* * * 


Well! the Prodigy turned out an utter 
failure ! ! 

He would never play his scales without a 
goodly supply of “sweety-weetys,” and a 
“ cakey-wakey” always had to be offered as 
a bribe before he would even enter the drawing- 
room to have his lesson. 

Each week his music was missing, and a 
fresh supply had to be obtained, until at last 
it was all discovered behind the piano where 
Victor had thrown it. He was a hopeful 
child !! ' 

I_ stood it for three months only, and have 





“ That’s not bad for seven years, is it, Pro- 


‘since been Very suspicious of Prodigies. — 
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ORe Primafdonna of 
Reciterd, - 


AN INTERESTING PERSONAGE AND 
AN INTERESTING CAREER. 


By “G. H..B,” 


HE first words with which I was greeted 
by Mrs.Albert Barker, “the prima-donna 
of reciters,” as she has been ‘styled, 
afforded me a key ‘to her success. Her 

voice is music itself, so ‘rich, 'so sympathetic, so 
melodious is it. But, as a means to an-end, 
what availeth such ‘a possession unless it is 
supported by the gift’ of memory? -In this, as 
much as in her charming face and her expres- 
sive and tuneful voice, lies her fortune. An 
actress and a mimic too is ‘Mrs. Barker. The 
secret of her unmistakable ‘success, both at 
home and abroad, is therefore not difficult to 
divine. 

“T presume you want me to begin at the 
beginning,” observed Mrs. Barker, after I had 
fairly settled myself into the arm-chair into 
which she beckoned me when’! entered the 
room. ‘ Well, lam'the daughter of a clergy- 
man—the Rev. K. Bozzi-Granville, Vicar of: St. 
James's, Hatcham. We are, as you may know, 
descended from the Armada hero, Sir Richard 
Grenville, of Morwenstow, but in course of time 
the name has changed to Granville.” 

“Ts your gift innate?” I inquired. 

“Tt certainly is,” replied Mrs. Barker. “ Ever 
since I was so high [indicating the height of a 
child of three or four) I have recited, but you 
know how rigid. many clergymen are, and what 
I was permitted to do at home for the edifica- 
tion of my brothers and sisters I was not allowed 
to do abroad. As a consequence, it was not 
until after my marriage—I was married when 
very young, by the way—that I obtained the 
liberty to ‘come out.” } 

“And how did you ‘come out’ ?” 

“ By a pure accident. ' I was staying with a 
friend in Kent shortly after my marriage.) The 
daughter of the house told me that she had ‘put 
me down for a couple of items at a charity 
entertainment in. the neighbourhood, and to 
recite I was compelled. That was my début.” 

“That could not have been very long ago,” I 
remarked. 

“About nine years ago, that is all,” replied 
Mrs. Barker, smilingly acknowledging the im- 
plied compliment. “Since then I have done 
little else but recite and imitate the songs of 
birds,” 

“Ah! by the bye, how did you manage to 
pick up the singular faculty of imitating birds 
as successfully as you do?” 

“T will tell you. 1 commenced when I was 
about four years old. In the nursery we kept a 
canary and a bullfinch. Oftentimes our nursé 
would let the bullfinch out of the cage, where- 
upon it would fly to a shelf which ran alongside 
the top of a cupboard in front of a narrow: 
mirror. Seeing his reflection in the glass, the 
bullfinch would hop about and sing to his 
heart’s content. It was then that'l first imitated 
the bullfinch, and, being: successful, I was not 
long before I cultivated the factlty of imitating 
other songsters.” ee 

I desired that Mrs. Barker should enumer- 
ate them. 

“Well, in addition to ‘thé bullfinch, I imitate 
the songs of the canary, the yellow-bird, ‘the 
bobolink, the tit-mouse, the sparrow, the swallow, 
the English thrush,»and, dastly, American cat- 
bird, whose ‘note 'l pickéd up when at. Niagara 
last year,” antag ’ 

“Anything besides birds?” I was curious to 

ow. 


‘Yes,:b imitate the wind!and the tones of a 
cracked fiddle: . Strange ‘to ‘relate,’though,” 
continued: Mrs; Barker, “ notwithstanding’ the 
fact ‘that the canary is one of the commonest 
singing birds of the day, I never succeeded in 
getting hold of its song until last year, when I 
visited America. I -have a brother in New 
York and another — Austyn. Granville, the 
novelist — in Chicago. Both: have: beautiful 
canaries, and thus it was that whilst staying 
with them I added the canary:to my list.” 


‘bird songs you. sing two: octaves: above the 
highest soprano register ?” 

“It is, but I did not know it until recently. 
Evangeline Florence, who was supposed to have 
the highest soprano voice in the world, said to 
me after a recital at the St. James’s Hall, ‘1 
wonder if you can go higher than I can. Come, 
and we will see’ I then found that 1 could 
actually reach the highest note on the. piano. 
My compass. extends three octaves and five 
notes—-down to the contralto A.” : 

“And how many recitations do you know ?” 
I inquired. 

I know 365.” 

“One for every day in the year,” I interposed. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Barker. “I make it a 
point of studying a different recitation every 
day in the year. I am continually learning new 
things, and ‘as regularly others are cast aside, 
perhaps to be resurrected, perhaps not. I be- 
lieve in teciting nothing but what is good. | 
do wish people cared more for what is edifying 
and instructive, and less for what, to my mind, 
is rubbishy.” 

Another inquiry elicited the fact that Mrs. 

Barker's favourite poet is Longfellow, of whose 
works she knows to recite fully two score. Of 
Tennyson’s poems she can’recite thirty, and of 
Adelaide Proctor’s twenty-three.  “ Adelaide 
Proctor’s poems,” she affirmed, “ are very hard 
to beat.” She is also very fond of the composi- 
tions of Ella Wheeler Willcox, whom she met 
wken in New York recently, and of the more 
rugged word-pictures of James Whitcomb Riley. 
What did she ‘find the easiest and the most 
difficult poems to learn? 
“ To my mind,” Mrs. Barker replied, “ Long- 
fellow’s poems are the easiest to learn, whilst 
Tennyson’s /dylls of the King are among the 
most difficult. Owen Meredith and Austin 
Dobson are also difficult.” 

Of Shakespeare Mrs. Barker recites about a 
dozen scenes only. ; 

“1 do not believe,” she confesses, “that 
people like Shakespeare. They think it is the 
correct thing to appreciate Shakespeare, and 
they say they do, but at heart I believe they 
prefer my bird songs, or something equally 
frivolous.” 

“ But you would not call your bird songs rub- 
bish?” I ejaculated. 

“They are rubbish in a sense,” candidly con- 
fessed Mrs. Barker. “They cannot compare 
with Longfellow’s beautiful and noble poems. 
If people would only study Longfellow more 
than they do, it is my opinion that the world 
would be much better than it is to-day.” 

Mrs. Barker’s favourite ‘bird songs . are 
“ Robert’ of Lincoln,” “A Knowing Bird,” and 
‘A Bird’s Singing Lesson.” Apropos to these 
songs, she related to. me two very curious cir- 
cumstances. She was once giving one of her 
powerful bird trills at the St. James’s Hall, when 
a black cat marched on to the platform and’ re- 
mained to the end an attentive listener, doubt- 
less with pleasant anticipations of the good 
square meal off the bird whose song was being 
so faithfully imitated. On another occasion 
she was engaged at a garden party at Becken- 
ham. Whilst Grossmith was delighting a party 


“ Is it-true, Mrs. Barker, that in singing these, 


indoors, she occupied..a platform. which had 
been erected for her beneath a large tree. She 
was in the middle of one of her bird songs when 
a flock of pigeons flew down upon the platform 
and remained to the end. “That,” said Mrs. 
Barker, “I consider to be one of the most flat- 
tering testimonials I have ever received.” 

Any other curious circumstance could she re- 
late tome? ‘Had she never dropped her words, 
as actors would say? Had she never forgotten 
her recitation ? 

“No,” replied Mrs. Barker, ‘I can’t say that 
I ever forget. Stay! I ought to tell you one 
singular fact. I was engaged to recite at Ox- 
ford.. Just as I was about to leave town, Mr. 
Frederic Weatherly, the well-known song writer, 
put into my hands a poem which he was very 
desirous that I should recite at Oxford. All the 
time that I had to learn it was that occupied in 
travelling to the University, but I mastered it, 
and felt that all was right. Whilst dressing for 
the recital, my husband asked me if I was cer- 
tain of the poem, and to prove that I was, I 
recited it to him.' The poem bad a kind of a 
prologue, between which and the poem proper, 
my husband emphasized upon me, there should 
be a somewhat long rest. .When the time came 
for me to recite Mr. Weatherly’s composition, 
1 delivered the prologue all right, and then 
stopped—the poem had utterly fled from my 
memory—my mind was an absolute blank. 
What to do I had not the slightest idea. Just 
as I was about to relinquish the task in despair, 
I moved my right foot one step, and the whole 
poem came like a flash back to my mind. I 
should think that I must have stood silent for 
five minutes, and yet at the close my husband 
remarked, ‘ Well, you didn’t pause long enough 
after all !’” 

Our conversation then drifted to Mrs. Barker’s 
recent visit to the States, and.to the gratifying 
success which she everywhere scored there. 

“What noted people did you meet out West ?” 
I inquired. 

.“I had the pleasure of meeting many,” said 
Mrs, Barker. “The most delightful was the 
‘Grand Old Man’ of America—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. I was giving a recital at Boston, 
which is my favourite American city. I was 
told that he was in the audience, and, as a com- 
pliment, I recited his dainty little poem ‘ Aunt 
Tabitha.’ At the close I was told he was waiting 
to see me. I expressed the hope that my 
rendering of his poem had pleased him. ‘ My 
dear child,’ he said, taking both of my hands in 
his, ‘I never knew it was so funny before ; you 
have made me see it in quite a new light.’ . He 
afterwards gave me a volume of his poems, on 
the fly-leaf of which he had written a verse. I 
also met Ella Wheeler Willcox, the poetess, 
Marion Crawford, the English novelist, Julia 
Ward Howe, who wrote ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ of which ‘John Brown’s body’ is 
a parody ; Mrs. Beecher Hooker, Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sister; and the chief widow of the 
founder of Salt Lake City.” 

“ Brigham Young?” 

“Yes, Brigham Young. He had fifteen wives, 
but the one I met in Chicago was the chief. 
She was a delightful woman; a more amiable’! 
never knew. ‘She. made me promise that when 
I next visited America—they want. me to do so 
this year—1 would stay with her in Salt Lake 
City. If I. do go there, I am to recite in the 
great Mormon Temple, which, though capable 
of accommodating ten thousand people, is the 
most perfect building, acoustically, in the world. 
This lady~Mrs. Brigham Young, No. 1, shall 
I call her ?—assured me that the whole of the 
fifteen wives and their families lived together in 
perfectamity. I can scarcely credit it, can you ?” 
I couldn’t either, 
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ORe Greaf Musicians on 
each other. 


——— Of 


HE modest Mr. Crowest has remarked 
somewhere that good feeling among 
musicians is not the least marked 
characteristic of a set of men who do 

much in their harmonious workings to make 
this life pleasant and enjoyable. Such a re- 
mark is only true in avery limited sense. Schu- 
mann once said that “true criticism can only 
come from creative minds”; but however this 
may be, it is certain that creative minds are 
very often poor critics. 

Just look at. what history tells us regarding 
the great masters of the art divine. A nice 
opinion some of them had of each other! 
Handel swore that Gluck knew no more about 
counterpoint than his cook—who was a dabbler 
in music, by the way; and Gluck himself, 
taking opposing sides with Piccini, divided all 
Paris into two hostile camps: Mendelssohn 
declared that after touching a score of Berlioz 
soap and hot water were necessary ; and the 
identical Berlioz looked upon Handel as nothing 
better than a“ big hog,” a “musician of the 
stomach.” Chopin declared that Schumann’s 
“ Faschingsschwank ” was “ not music at all” ; 
and Mendelssohn equalized matters by saying 
that Chopin’s works were full of “ disagreeable 
mannerisms.” 

Weber said of the “Seventh Symphony— 
“Beethoven is now ready for the madhouse” ; 
and Beethoven retaliated by calling one of 
Weber’s operas a collection of -diminished 
sevenths ! Wagner, of course, hit out all round 
with astonishing frankness, Schubert’s in- 
strumental music he could make nothing of ; 
Schumann’s “ peculiar treatment of the piano” 
grated on his ear; he cordially disliked the 
“ladies’ Chopin” ; and even Beethoven he re- 
garded only with the toleration due to a kind 
of inspired lunatic. Berlioz he loved, notwith- 
standing that “he avoids me suspiciously and 
obstinately” ; but was it not Berlioz who wrote 
thus of the “ Tristan” prelude: “I have read 
this strange page and -re-read it. I have 
listened to it with the déepest attention and 
a lively desire to discover its meaning; but I 
must confess I have not yet the slightest idea 
of what the composer wanted to say.” 

Then let us recall the story of how a certain 
German critic asked Schumann how he got on 
with Wagner. “ Well,” replied Schumann, in 
answer to the interrogation, “he’s a great man, 
but I can’t get on with him at all. He talks at 
such a rate, I can’t get a word in edgeways.” 
And then, a short time afterwards, the critic 
asked a similar question of Wagner about 
Schumann, “Ah,” said he of Bayreuth, “] 
can’t get on with him at all. He just looks at 
me with a vacant stare, and never says a word 
at all.” The story may or may not be true, but 
it is at any rate characteristic enough of the 
two men. 

Some one was once playing to Liszt a sonata 
which he did not care for. “What is that?” 
asked the eminent virtuoso. “It is Bennett’s 
* Maid of Orleans’ Sonata” was the reply. “ Ah, 
what a pity,” said Liszt, “that the original 
manuscript did not meet with the same fate as 
Joan!” One suspects that a good many of the 
great composers thought of each other’s works 
in this way, if they did not always speak their 
minds so plainly. In this connection a good 
story is told of the late Victor Masse. He was 
one day informed that a rival composer took 
every opportunity of saying that his (Masse’s) 
music was execrable. “He maintains I have 





no talent,” said Masse ; “I always declare he 
has plenty. We both know we lie.” 

It is hardly too much to say that no French- 
man can appreciate either Handel or Bach 
fully, so entirely does their music express a phase 
of feeling with which the typical Frenchman 
has no affinity. And so we have some curious 
criticisms of the old masters from French com- 
posers and musicians. Even so gifted and 
liberal- minded an artist as Saint-Saéns declares 
that in his view the performance of Bach’s 
works is a chimera, and he imagines that it is 
only by virtue of their “ inexhaustible patience” 
that English audiences are able to listen to 
“fugues and interminable airs” for five hours 
on end. When and where we ever get five 
consecutive hours of Bach we are not told. 
Such concerts, adds Saint-Saéns, would be 
lamentable failures in Paris (no doubt !); but 
the English public are “ never bored—or rather 
they accept boredom as a necessity.” The 
composers compassion for the benighted Bri- 
tisher is quite supererogatory. One may admit 
that Bach’s solos are here and there a bit 
rococo, but his choruses, like those of Handel, 
set the deepest and noblest strings of the Saxon 
heart vibrating. 

Even the rival great composers themselves 
have, for the most part, admitted this. There 
has been no musician of the highest standing 
who has not admired Bach ; and as for Handel, 
his powers as a writer for the chorus have been 
generally recognised. What was Beethoven’s 
opinion? “ Handel was the greatest composer 
that ever lived,” he said. “I would go bare- 
headed and kneel before his tomb.” ‘This was 
Beethoven’s feeling to the end. As he lay on 
his death-bed, contemplating a set of Handel’s 
scores which a kind friend had presented to 
him, the great master gathered up strength, 
and, pointing to the scores, declared “ There-— 
there is Truth.” Mozart and Mendelssohn, as 
we all know, thought so much of Handel that 
they provided him with “ additional accompani- 
ments,” arranging his scores to suit the modern 
ear; and if it had not been for the influence of 
the Messiah on Haydr. we should have had no 
oratorio of the Creation. 

Mozart has come in for the cordial esteem of 
most of his fellow-composers. Haydn adored 
him. “I can never stand in comparison with 
Mozart,” he said, when the Prague people asked 
him for an opera. “Oh, Mozart!” he went on, 
“if 1 could impress every lover of music with 
the admiration I feel for his matchless works, 
how great his reward. would be! Mozart is in- 
comparable! Forgive me if I get excited when 
I speak of him, I am so fond of him.” Mozart 
returned the admiration in abundant measure. 
“ No matter,” he once said to a pedant who had 
been trying to pick holes in Hadyn’s music— 
“No matter, if you and I were both melted 
down together, we should not furnish materials 
for one Haydn.” A storyjis told to the effect 
that Meyerbeer was once: dining with some 
friends, when a controversy arose as to Mozart’s 
position in the world of music. Some syco- 
phant ventured the remark that “certain beau- 
ties” in Mozart’s music had become stale with 
age. “I defy any one,” said, he, “to listen to 
Don Giovanni after the fourth act of Les 
Huguenots.” “Then so much the worse for 
the fourth act of Les Huguenots,” grunted out 
Meyerbeer, refusing to accept a clumsy com- 
pliment at Mozart’s expense. 

Mozart, again, was Gounod’s hero. Who, 
like Mozart, he says, has traversed the immense 
scale of human passions? Who has touched 
their far distant limits with such unswerving 
accuracy, equally proof against the imeptitudes 
of false grace, and the brutalities of lying vio- 
lence? Who else could thrill with anguish and 





horror the purest and the most eternal forms? 
Oh, divine Mozart,” -he exclaims, “didst thou 
lie indeed on the bosom of infinite beauty, even 
as once the beloved~disciple lay on the Sa- 
viour’s breast, and didst thou draw up thence 
the incomparable grace which denotes‘the true 
elect? Bounteous nature had given thee every 
gift—grace and strength, fulness and sobriety, 
bright spontaneity and burning tenderness, 
all in that perfect balance which makes up the 
irresistible powers of thy charms, and which 
makes of thee the musician of musicians, greater 
than the greatest, the only one of all.” Never 
probably has such a eulogy as this been be- 
stowed by one composer on another. Wagner, 
on the other hand, Gounod considered a mere 
aberration of genius—a visionary haunted by 
all that is colossal, who could not estimate 
aright the powers of his brain. The true sign 
of genius, he remarked, is the sober employment 
of one’s means proportioned to the wealth of 
one’s ideas. And then Gounod related this 
little anecdote : When the Emperor Joseph II. 
said to the composer of Don Giovanni, on the 
first night of its representation, “ Your opera 
is very graceful, Herr Mozart, but it has a huge 
quantity of notes,” Mozart could with justice 
make the proud reply, “ Not one too many, 
sire.” No one, added Gounod, could say the 
same of Wagner. 


And so one might go on multiplying criti-. 


cisms, if the limits of space would allow. As it 
is, we have cited examples enough to show that 
while musicians can sometimes be fair critics, 
they can also be unfair, and err like more ordin- 
ary mortals in their estimates of their brethren. 
Fortunately, as another writer has well said, we 
can forgive a man who has enriched the world 
with his own creations for not being able to ad- 
mire all the compositions of other composers, 
when we consider the differences in tempera- 
ments and mental organisations which make 
these great men what they are. 
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T does not strike one as being very wonder- 
ful when music is imitated, be it by. a 


hand-organ, a tin pan, or a little street. 


urchin who persistently sings to imitate 
a cornet or whistles to imitate a piccolo. But 
can it not be called marvellous when musical 
cadences and expressions are produced by 
natural sounds? Such it is, and I shall illus- 
trate the wonder. It has often been remarked 
by music-thinkers and music-lovers how sounds 
of constant motion by an engine of a steam- 
boat or train wheels passing over railway joints 
causes a musical air to come to one’s. mind, 
keeping time with the movement’s sound. 

This is remarkable in itself, but the actual 
sounds caused by noises in various ways have 
been discussed but little. On arriving at a 
ferry-landing on a ferry-boat a most attractive 
musical sound drew my attention: it was 
nothing more than the heavy pressure of the 
ferry-boat causing it to rub against the dock, 
producing the most perfect, clear tones of a 
French horn, as if played in an andante move- 
ment, thus : 
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This was so striking that I waited some time 
for the incoming boats, to get another effect, 
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which was. that of a suphoniom. in an allegro 
movement, as follows : 








The puffing of a railway engine may seem 
singular i in producing musical sounds, and.most 
artistic, too—in this instance the production of 
bass pedals on an organ, which may be de- 
scribed as exact to the puffing, giving the effect . 
of a fugue movement, thus : 


Allegro. / 

















I liscened to the distinct tones of water-drops 
from a filter which leaked and fell on a basin 
below, and as I took particular notice to get at 
the exact air and tone, I found that the air was 
repeated at intervals in the movement of a 
minuet in D natural : 

















Turning on the tap, to make the drops run.a 
little faster, the following, in.the.time of galop, 
was the result : — 

















The following illustration is that of the sound 
produced by a horse walking on cobble-stones, 
much resembling the xylophone : 





A heavily loaded wagon passing over a 
wooden bridge, by the prominence of the sound 
produced by the springs of the wagon gave a 
perfect effect of a violoncello :— 


Andantino. 

















_By a swinging door the following effect of a 
Piccolo was the result : 
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Attracted by the sounds of a cable chain that 
was being passed. on board of a vessel, I was 
More than astonished to hear this passage : 


Presto. 
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N an interview with this well-known teacher, 

which recently appeared in the MAGAZINE 

OF MUSIC, the fact is mentioned that he 

was one of the first to teach by corre- 

spondence. With a view to eliciting some of 

the mysteries of this method, our.representative 

subjected Dr. Allison to further cross-examina- 
tion, with this result :— 

“You have, I believe, the honour of being 


as teaching by correspondence, have you not?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. “I was probably 
one of the very first to introduce such tuition, 
and it has now assumed very large propor- 
tions.” 

“Is there any particular mode of procedure ?” 
I next inquired. “That is to say, do you treat 
all pupils alike, or have you different methods 
for different pupils ?” 

“ Well, that is rather a matter for teacher and 
pupil ; but I will give you an idea of the extent 
to which such tuition applies. There is abso- 
lutely no limit to teaching by this method, as 
the following instance will show. I recently re- 
ceived a Jetter from a gentleman residing at a 


=H | gold mine in South Africa, asking my advice as 


to whether he should come from ‘that very dis- 
tant place to study harmony and counterpoint 
with me by personal interview. I wrote to him 
suggesting that, before incurring the very great 
expenditure of time and money which such a 
proceeding would involve, he should receive 


}\from me some lessons by correspondence, 


which I thought would show. him that. he 
might receive all the tuition he desired from 
the tutor of whom he wished to receive it with- 
out leaving his gold mine. He did so, and I 
have since received letters from him to the 
effect that he is perfectly satisfied, that the 
much less expensive and troublesome method 
of receiving the lessons he wished for is quite as 
efficacious as that which would have cost him 
several months’ time- and. enormously more 
money. 1 havé similarly pupils now taking 
lessons of me by correspondence in other parts 
of Africa, in India, and in America; and it 
seems to me, as I said before, there is no limit 
whatever to this kind of teaching but that of the 
means of postal communication.” 

‘But does the correspondence. teaching in- 
clude all the higher grades?” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” replied the doctor. “ Most 
assuredly it does. . It includes the most. exact- 
ing and responsible tuition, such as, for in- 
stance, that of preparing candidates for degrees 
in. music (Mus. Doc., Oxon, and Dublin ; and 
Mus. Bac, of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Lon- 
don, and Durham), and for every known ex- 
amination in the theory of music, harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration, and composition, 
and the careful. examination, correction, and 
revision of the works of weil-known, as well as 
of at present unknown, composers residing in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, including 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Oxford, 





Cambridge, and almost every other town in 


one of the first to introduce what is now known 


-Leeds Town Hall. 


which there are any resident musicians, ‘besides 
occasionally some in Continental and Colonial — 
cities and towns.” : 

“TI presume, then,'that there are now quite a 
number of teachers who have a system of cor- 
respondence tuition ?” 

“Oh yes; I suppose that each teacher has 
his own method, and doubtless many of them 
are very good.” 
~ Dr. Allison has been associated with most of 
the institutions for the good of musicians and 
musical education, having been one of the 
founders of the Society of Professional Music- 
ians in 1882 (now called the “ Incorporated 
Society of Musicians”), of the first council of 
which he was elected a member, and is still one 
of the council of the north-western section. 
He was co-examiner with the ‘late Brinley 


‘Richards at the first local examination of the 


Royal Academy of Music in 1881, and has also 
acted at various times as examiner for the Soc- 
iéty above named, the London College of Music, 
and once fot Trinity College,"London. The 
mention of being an examiner induced me to 
ask him if the work was heavy. I was prepared 
to believe that a great amount of labour was 
needed, but it was certainly a revelation to be 
told that so recently “as the 20th of December, 
and after holding a three days’ examination at 
Birmingham, including in some cases more than 
forty candidates a day, commencing before nine 
and going on until nine the same night, I re- 
turned to Manchester on the morning of the 
2oth, did a day’s teaching, attended a concert 
at the Manchester School of Music (where Dr. 
Allison is a professor), at which several of my 
pupils played solos and a duet, after which I 
travelled to Leeds by a night train, held a musi- 
cal examination lasting all the next day in the 
A few days afterwards I 
did a day’s teaching at the Manchester 
School of Music, finishing at 8.30 p.m., travelled 
to London by the night express, arriving at 4.30 
a.m. After a few hours’ rest at the Euston 
Hotel, drove to the London College of Music, 
held with my colleagues there a theoretical ex- 
amination for diplomas in music, signed the 
certificates, numbering nearly 200, which had 
been gained by the successful candidates at the 
examinations recently held in Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Liverpool, returned to Manchester 
by the night train, and recommenced teaching 
there at ten o’clock the following morning, my 
teaching on that day concluding between nine 
and ten o'clock in the evening. If you can find 
any one who has done more than that in the 
same time, I should like to see him,” concluded 
Dr. Allison. And so should I. 

Dr. Allison’s name has been placed by the 
Royal Commissioners on the list of those from 
whom are selected the examiners in music to 
the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 
He is one of the honorary local.representatives 
for Manchester to the Royal Academy of. Music, 
London ; a professor at the Manchester School 
of Music, and a member of the Union of Gradu- 
ates in Music, of which union he was one of the 
founders or first members. 

At a conference of the Society of Profes- 
sional Musicians, Dr. Allison read a specially 
prepared paper on “Methods of Teaching 
Music,” and at a concert (held during the con- 
ference) in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, Dr. 
Allison and Mr. E. J. Chadfield played a com- 
position of the doctor’s—a suite in G—which 
had only been twice previously performed in 
public—once in London, and once at the Royal 
Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig. 

Dr. Allison’s various publications are ali of 
highest class, and include a Sacred Cantata 
entitled “Prayer,” and a part-song, “Sigh no 





more, ladies.” W. K. M. 
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| than do it in his later quartettes. ! don’t mean 
| that he gives us each a little piece—éas/o solo, as 
| the old composers used. to call _it-—without any 


Our Quartette 
/ accompaniment, but each in turn gets a pass- 


Party " |age where he—or she—is of more importance 


|than the. others. For example,on.page 4, at 
the end of the second stave, Mr. Cello has quite 
‘a long aria, and the First Violin ought to sub- 





CO. jem 


2 ELL,” said First Violin, “let us begin | dued to it—which, if my ear tells true, was not 
with Beethoven’s first quartette— | the case—and later on the lots of nice little 
the one in F. It’s not difficult.” bits.” : 


They were four enthusiastic souls.| “If you were thinking of the general effect.of 
First Violin—hereafter described as Violin I.—| the music, and subordinating your individuality 
was an amateur, but had studied with the best | instead of looking out for little bits, we would 
teachers. To say he could play very well would | play the movement ten times as artistically,” 
be to exaggerate. But he was quite at home in | answers Mr. Violin, rather testily, it must /be 
ordinary orchestral work, and the leading light owned ; but presently he recovers, and adds: 
of more than one amateur orchestral society. | “But we got on very well, all the same. The 
He could also hold his own in the easier quar- | whole thing is so wonderfully tender and beav- 
tettes ; had played right through Haydn’s, and | tiful that I think we might try to do it a shade 
was now determined to tackle Beethoven’s. more perfectly. Let us aim not only at getting 
The only complaint ever made against him was | more expression into the cantabile portions, but 


brought by the Cello, who declared that he 
wanted “to turn the quartette into a violin solo, 


with accompaniment for the other strings.” But | 


Violin I. had a remark of the same kind to 
make about Cello; and as both wanted quar- 
tette playing, they put up with each other's 


‘at a greater degree of crispness and force when 
“necessary.” 

Again they go through it ; this time fetching 
| out, not all there is in the music, but a greater 
_percentage than they did last time. They get 
the passage ‘at the bottom of page 11 much 


weakness. Violin the Second—hereafter called | neater, and, generally speaking, achieve that 
Miss Violin—was in many respects better than | Playing into one another’s hands which, in 
the leader: her fingers were more supple, her | quartette playing as in football, is the secret of 
phrasing neater, her general execution more | S¢tting results. Mr, Cello vouchsafes one re- 
rapid; but on the other hand she was young, | ™ark only :— 

and had no idea of the music &xcept her own| “Do you notice how daring Beethoven has 
part. She was an amateur—indeed, they all| Written false relations in that passage which is 
were, though Viola, the best of the lot, had|Tepeated three times, with the instruments 
thoughts of plunging into the morass of profes- | differently disposed near the end? I mean 
sional life in London. | this,”— 

They gathered at least once a week at Violin | 
I.’s house to practise quartette playing, to make’ 
complaints of the difficulties of their respective 
parts, and to declare that the parts of all the! ¢ 
others were easier, and that they ought to be | 
ashamed to bungle so. Having the privilege of pe adds, playing it on the piano. “ One would 
being present at their rehearsals, it would be think that the E and the D should both be 
unfair to report the more acrid personalities ga” 
there were sometimes bandied about; but it) [np the beautiful adagio they have great diffi- 
can do the party no harm, and our readers— | culty in getting their crescendos and diminuendos 
i yp e tht 90 ei or’cello—some /even and balanced. Now one instrument pre- 
sood, to report th H it i i 
S50 away they go, ‘skimming like birds” [or nvteg twee the ew Rar bare vot & couple 
through the Haydnesque first movement. (The of bated times that they get anything aiipieoatdl 
handiest edition of the quartettes known to us is ing the desired unanimity and gradation. 
that published by Litolff, and we shall always) There is great difference of opinion about the 
refer to the pages of that edition.) They get/ ninth bar. Mr. Violin holds that it should be 
to the end without mishap, and Miss Violin | phrased as at— 
remarks, “ This is jolly.” | 

“We got all the notes, to be sure,” said Violin | si 
I., “but we left out the salt—the expression. tas =f — 
At the very start the whole lot of you gave me, ————}-—— 
unutterable pangs by a beastly false accent. 6 ai 
Look at the fourteenth bar; it should be played | PF ait | 

° ster (a), while Messrs. Cello and Viola hold that as 
en ot ae : at (6), with the loudest tone on the F, is the cor- 
SI ’ rect thing. 













































—_—_ _ 


with the crescendo in the middle. Instead of 
that, you all gave a most abominable and mis- 


Personally we think that neither crescendo nor 
| diminuendo is required ; and though Cello and 
| Viola point to the expression marks in the next 
| bar as a support to their view, we take the fact 


™ ced sforzando on the first beat, and n0 that expression marks are there and not in the 
‘ erred to speak of at all. a ‘bar under discussion as proof that Beethoven 
“You're so awfully, awfully particular,” says | didn’t want them where he didn’t place them. 
Miss Violin, a trifle crushed. “I thought it) However, that is a trifle, though one of the 
went jolly. The only hard parts are the runs trifles that make perfection. 
beginning on the second semiquaver of a| ‘Technically the whole movement is so easy 
sorenet (page 4, bottom stave, second bar). |that we are unable to report discussion of 
. — band ws hardly ever came in guste | difficulties ; while; on the other hand, our party 
Poe + ; i I'm certain it was partly Mr. | went over the music again and again, trying ‘to 
ye ay ama — A ae get the right expression, until it was so late that 
r dice iced, Mr. Viola broke in, they couldn’t any further that night. 
‘how cleverly Beethoven gives us each a little ‘ ee ; ; . 
solo? He would have seen us hanged rather | (To be continued.) 


“How to Play” 
Mozart's Oonafad. 
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HE andante of this sonata is such a 
simple-looking thing that one is apt to 
say—Why, a child can play it! Asa 
matter of fact no child can play it, 

and very few grown people. Of course the 
notes are easily put down, and there is not a 
bar that is hard to finger. Nevertheless, the 
movement is one of the most difficult Mozart 
ever wrote. The ordinary pianist goes through 
it ; you find it colourless, and are glad when it 
is over. But listen.to it-as,played ‘by a man of 
imagination, warm feeling, and insight, and you 
will find it a most lovely “song without words ” 
—-a piece glowing with colour from beginning to 
end ; for if ever Mozart poured forth his whole 
soul, he did it here. 

The first thing to learn is the melody. The 
right hand must go through its part again and 
again, until at last every note sings, and every 
little crescendo and diminuendo is perfectly gra- 
dated. The ever-recurring cadence— 



































must be studied until the expression I have 
indicated is perfect. This study in “shading,” 
so to speak, is far more valuable for the finger 
than whole pages of Czerny. When you can 
get a perfect diminuendo from the high B of bar 


you will also have gained’a command of the 
muscles of finger and hand that will serve you 
in good stead when you are playing passages 
which are technically more difficult: The 
phrase must be -played repeatedly and: very 
slowly at first, until at last_ your fingers will not 
play it wrong, unless you compel them. 

The melody. learnt, the bass-must be’studied. 
It is by no means so easy as it looks, and time 
will be well spent in getting the various cres- 
cendos and diminuendos perfectly even. At the 
ninth bar, after the third double bar, there be- 
gins a most important passage. The melody is 
passionate, and the effect may be intensified by 
using the pedal freely, and by holding certain 
notes of the. bass thus— 
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so as to mark the descent more clearly: : . 

One of the difficulties of playing the move- 
ment is a result of its peculiar construction. 
The cadence quoted above'recurs at the end of 
nearly every eight bars, and great skill is required 
to bring it in appropriately. The idea: sug- 
gested by tle inovenient*is‘that Mozart's spirit 
attempts. flight after: flight;-only-to fall back 





beaten -each time; and to. give expression to 


14 down to’the low B which begins the cadence,. 
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this idea you Msi Never, Nut even in the most 
passionate phrases, “let yourself go” too com- 
pletely—you must always let the respondent 
feeling break in and check the flow. 

A few hints will serve for the rondo. 

The repeated notes, as in bar nine, require 
practice. Then later, when the theme is given 
to the left hand, thé right-hand phrase should 
be played thus— 




















with the smallest perceptible lingering on the 
F. The phrase should be_ played similarly 
when it occurs in the bass. 

The whole movement must be played crisply, 
brightly, and with-a certain-amount of force— 
that is to say, one mustn’t try to make a Men- 
delssohn fairy Scherzo of it; and by bearing 
this in mind, and carefully studying the details, 
a good rendering can be secured. 
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DR. HORTON ALLISON’S CONCERTO 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. 
Ome pee writing is not precisely the 

most popular form of amusement with 

our present-day composers, and the 

reason for this is not far to seek. In 
the bygone times every musician was a player 
first and a composer afterward, however stu- 
pendous his powers as the latter might be. 
Wagner found it hard to gain a hearing in the 
nineteenth century, but he would have found it 
impossible in the eighteenth. Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven—take whom you 
will, every one attracted a certain amount of 
attention as an executant before his compositions 
were listened to. When the history of music in 
the eighteenth century comes to be written, 
account will have to be taken of the fact that 
all the composers of that period were trained as 
virtuosi, and became creative musicians almost, 
we might say, as an afterthought. It was this 
virtuosity that resulted in the development of 
the concerto—a form in which a display of the 
executant’s technical powers is the main thing. 

That is all changed now. Specialisation has 
done its fell work in music as it has elsewhere. 
The musician is no longer player, composer, 
conductor, and perchance singer (as in the case 
of Purcell) : he is one or the other—indeed, if 
he is one, it is assumed that he cannot possibly 
be the other. Because Wagner could not play 
nor Liszt compose, it is assumed that Paderewski 
cannot compose nor Brahms play. The com- 
poser is. detached from the executant, and there 
is no longer any need for the concerto, The 
former has no incentive. to write one, and gener- 
ally lacks the special technica! knowledge of the 
instrument, while if the virtuoso rushes in where 
composers fear to tread, we say compassionately, 
. It’s very well for a show-piece, but of course 
it’s not fine music.” 

One is always. pleased to see groundless 
common-places set at defiance, and therefore I 
am glad to give a short account of a concerto for 
Piano written by Dr. Horton Allison some little 
time since for the Westminster Orchestral 
Society, and played by himself, I believe, with 
that august body. Of this concertoonly two little 
movements, the Scherzo.and a Betceuse, are 
published by Messrs. Forsyth Bros.; but Dr. 
Allison has placed the score-of the) most im-- 
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portant section at my disposal for analysis. A 
concerto is not a thing about which a great deal 
can be said. 1 will therefore merely quote the 
themes, and briefly describe the various modes 
of development adopted. 

After a few introductory chords, the orchestra 
leads off gaily— } 




















Presently the piano joins in, and along crescendo 


leads to a recapitulation of this melody. We 


then get another— 


etc. 








Ye 


still gay, but contrasted in rhythm to the pre- 
vious one. This, however, is not the second 
subject proper. After a series of most brilliant, 
and, I should think, effective passages, this is 
delivered by the piano— 
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This somewhat Schumannesque tune is next 
given to the strings with arpeggio piano accom- 
paniment, and again, with the same accompani- 
ment in a more brilliant form, tothe wind. The 
working out is chiefly based on the figure (a), 
ingeniously “worked.” ‘Fhe principal feature of 
the recapitulation is the—delivery of the first 
theme “in augmentation” by piano-octaves. 
After a cadenza the second subject is gone 
through, and brilliant octave-passages fetch the 
movement to a close. The Scherzo is a dainty 
little theme, suggestive of Mendelssohn, and yet 
obviously not by him. It is based on this 
figure— 
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After the trio, a simple melody given first to the 
clarinet, and continued by horn, trumpet, and 
bassoons, there is a major section (A) ; then the 
first section is repeated, and the piece ends 
gracefully with flying but pianissimo piano 
passages. ; 

The Berceuse is a simple “ slumber-song,” of 
which this is a sufficient sample— 


Andante cantabile. 























Dr. SMITH tells a story; says Quips, about 
an anthem which he composed in his.sleep, He 
got up out of bed, and wrote it: down.in the 
dark while it was fresh in his memory. In the 
morning he tried to remember it, and could not, 
He looked for the paper on which he had written 
it, and found that the pencil he bad used was a 
stub, and that there was nothing but some few 


erfioz’® “daust” 
af loiverpoof. 
(By OUR Pky RS 


HE modern craze for putting round 
‘things into square holes and square 
things into round. holes reached music 

" some time ago. After Cavalleria 

in Queen’s Hall, one is not amazed at Faust 
(Berlioz’s) on the stage. Ofcourse it was never 
intended for the stage, and the only excuse for 
placing it there is that the music is “very dra- 
matic.” Of course that is no excuse at all. 
Berlioz endeavoured to make his music in some 
respects a substitute for scenery and action. 
To some extent he succeeded. On the other 
hand, in many respects he failed. And the 
excuse that should be. given for staging, his 
Faust is that frequently the music is not 
dramatic enough to dispense with action and 
scenery. The scenes [ have particularly in 
mind are the “fascination” scene, where Faust 
in his dream sees Marguerite, and calls her 
name aloud, and the student’s drinking scene in 
the cellar. Who, indeed, has not felt intensely 
amused at the immense seriousness, amounting 
almost to religious reverence, with which the 
mock Requiem is sung and heard at the Albert 
Hall? The truth is it always will sound serious 
and religious without the action and sense of 
locality which make it ironical. 

Both these scenes gained greatly at Liverpool. 

Mr. Friend, manager of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, has divided the opera into four acts and 
an epilogue. The scenery follows, on the 
whole, Berlioz’s directions for the imaginations 
of hearers. The first scene is sunrise on the 
plains of Hungary. Faust soliloquises alone, 
but afterwards peasants enter. The study 
scene is like—with the difference—the one to 
which .we are accustomed. But of course the 
scene in Auerbach’s cellars is entirely new, and 
while intrinsically good and effective, adds, as 
I have said, very considerable significance to 
the music. Some startling results are got by 
the introduction of the supernatural. Thus 
Marguerite falls asleep after the King of Thule 
ballad, the wall of her bedroom melts away, 
and outside Mephistopheles is seen calling in 
the forces of wickedness. The effect is most 
“thrilling.” The same may be said of the scene 
in the wood. A rock is split, and two black 
horses with eyes of fire come out. Faust and 
his evil counsellor mount them, and the famous 
ride to the abyss commences. The one “miss” 
in the work is the close, which is essentially 
anti-climatic; and this I understand was con- 
siderably cut at the following performances. 
The orchestra, under Sir Charles Hallé, was 
excellent, and the same may be said of the 
chorus, though the latter, when behind the 
scenes, results in many of the effects being 
much weaker than those we are accustomed to. 
The soloists, Mr. Barton Macguckin, Miss Zélie 
de Lussau, and Mr. Alec Marsh, were fully 
equal to their parts. Mr. Marsh made the 
‘‘new departure” of putting Mephistopheles in 
grey instead of the traditional and devilish red, 
yet he looked quite terrible enough. 








IT is intended, we hear, to fully develop the, 
musical side, or rather inside, of the Imperial, 
Institute ; high-class concerts having already 
been given there under the directions of Mr. 
Stanford, Mr. Randegger, and Mr. A. C, Mac- 
kenzie. R > 








faint marks. So perished, Dr. Smith thinks, 
his greatest work. . 
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A GRaf. with 
Mr. S$fumenthaf, 


'o? 








T was on one of the few frosty mornings 
that we have been treated to this winter, 
that I walked along Kensington Gore to | 
43, Hyde Park Gate, the English home of 
On being admitted, I was | 
shown into a charming room, fitted up in 
Eastern fashion—a room such as Aladdin might | 


Jacques Blumenthal. 


have inhabited had his tame genii been pos- 
sessed of genuine artistic taste. 
hanging lamps, old china, door-panels inlaid 
with ivory, and overmantel inlaid with mother- 
o’-pearl, the faintly coloured matting on the 


walls, and the divans round the bow of the large 


south window, through which all the sun in 
London seemed to be pouring, it was a room 
where a poet might dream day-dreams, and a 
musician wed the dreams to melody. 

I had had scarcely time to admire the many 
pretty things wherewith I was surrounded, when 


my host came in with an apology for having | 


brought me out at so early an hour as ten a.m. 


Mr. Blumenthal had only lately returned from | 
Cannes, but he appeared to feel no discomfort | 


from the “cold wave” that he had just come 
in for, declaring that he preferred seasonable 
weather to an abnormally mild winter. He 


seemed more disposed to talk about his adven- | 


tures on the Continent than about the topic in 
which I was most interested, and when I hinted 
as much, observed that “ one’s self” was a most 
difficult subject to talk about, which is certainly 


not the generally received idea. In response to | 


ieading questions, however, he vouchsafed the 
information that he was born at Hamburg in 
1829, and received his musical training first at 
Vienna, and afterwards at the Paris Conserva- 
toire under Halévy. 

“It is a long time ago,” he said, alluding to 
the date of his birth; “but I am glad to say 


With its | 


| “infinitely greater than I anticipated, for at the 
_time of its composition Balfe’s simple melodies 
| were all the rage. Sims Reeves, however, who 
1s not only a fine singer, but a man of taste and 
Judgment, decided to risk the experiment of 
| Singing a song which, it was believed, would be 
| over the heads of the public. Most tenors, you 
| know, are like sheep. If one among them has 
| the courage to introduce a new composition, or 
| to revive a forgotten one, and makes a success, 
the others sing the fortunate air in season and 
out of season, and seem to think that the public 
|can never have enough of it. However, Sims 
| Reeves was not troubled by timidity, and he 
| Sang the ‘ Message’ at one of the fashionable 
| morning concerts of the day, although my fear 
| that the song would be considered too serious 
| Was so strong that, in order to recompense my 
| poor publisher for probable loss, I wrote him a 
_common-place ballad in accordance with the 
| popular taste of the day. However, one can 
| never be sure of the public. Sims Reeves sang 
| the ‘Message’ as only he could sing it, and it 
made a tremendous furore. The audience stood 
on chairs, and waved their hats and handker- 
|chiefs. The song had an extraordinary sale, 
|and the common-place ballad was never heard 
of again.” 

“Then for once the public showed good 
taste,” I said. “I suppose few songs have re- 
ceived so much of the sincerest flattery as the 
‘Message’?” © 

“T shouldn’t mind how often people imitated 
the music,” he said, “if only they wouldn't imi- 
_tate the words. Even now I receive about two 
hundred Messages every year, to say nothing of 
Answers to Messages and Sequels to Messages. 
| People seem to imagine, too, that I have a 
| spectalité for angels; they deluge me with 
|angels, and I am so tired of angels, I want 
'something newer.” 
| “Are you very particular about the words for 
| your songs?” I inquired. 
| “ Yes; I am always on the look-out for good 
| lyrics. I copy anything that takes my fancy 





1 don’t feel that my imagination or powers of | into manuscript books ; indeed, I have collected 
composition are forsaking me as yet. How | ™ore songs than I am ever likely to set.” 


many songs do you think I have written since | “I wonder which is your favourite among all 


last July?” | your compositions ?” I said. 





“Twelve, perhaps,” I ventured, “or possibly 
twenty.” 


“ Seventy-two,” he said, “and I like them as | 


well, if not better than anything I have yet done, 
though they are in quite a different style. They 
are not concert or even drawing-room songs, 
but are rather what the French call dyrigues 
intimes —something short and simple, you under- 
stand, such as might be sung to a few sympa- 
thetic friends in a dimly lighted room. There 


He smiled as he replied,— 

“If you ask the mother of twelve children 
which is her favourite, she will probably answer 
{that she loves them all alike, or else she will 
say that she loves the eldest or the youngest 
the best. I think it is the same with a com- 
poser.” 

“T expect you love your seventy-two youngest 
| the best,” I said. “And now tell me what is 
your opinion of the royalty system as applied 


is no word for such compositions in English. If © songs by public singers?” 


I were to call them ‘intimate songs,’ no one 
would know what I meant. I would give six- 
pence—or even more—for a good name. The 
public is tired of twilights and gloamings. | 
think I shall probably end by calling them ‘In 
the Shadows.’” 

“Are they all in English?” I inquired. 

“No; they are settings of English, French, 
German, and Italian words; but the foreign 
poems have English translations. 
them out in album form. Of late years I have 
brought out most of my compositions in that 


way, because one can publish a better class of 


song in albums than in the ordinary form.” 
“You must compose very rapidly,” I said. 
“That depends. Sometimes I write nothing 


for months, and then I compose at the rate of 


two or three a day.” 

“T suppose few English songs have had such 
an extraordinary success as your ‘ Message,’” I 
remarked. 

“ It certainly made a great hit,” he replied ; 


I shall bring | 


“I consider it death to art,” he replied with 
decision. “It has reached a dreadful pitch in 
this country. Clara Dolby began it. She used to 
buy the rights in many of the songs she sang from 
the composers, particularly from Claribel, and 
| she left her rights to her heirs. Some artistes 
| sing a song half a dozen times, and then expect 
royalties on it for the rest of their lives. There 
are publishers who try to do away with the 
| system, or at least to limit the royalties to a 
period of five years ; but they have not been 
very successful so far.” 

In reply to further questions he continued,— 

“The piano has always been my special in- 
strument. I used to play a great deal, and I 
began by composing for the piano before I took 
to song-writing. The first piece with which I 
made a hit was called Za Source, and was 
written when I was only eighteen. That was 
in 1848, the year in which I came to London 
from Paris, where the Revolution had put an 
end, for the time being, to all demand for music 




















and musicians. Soon after my arrival I was 
sent for to play before the Queen. I remember 
thinking—poor, innocent boy that I was—that I 
could not please or gratify Her Majesty more 
than by playing her ‘ God save the Queen.’ So 
I sat down, and solemnly played an arrange- 
ment of the National Anthem. If the Queen 
was amused or bored by my choice; she 
managed to conceal her emotion. She came 
up to me after I had finished, and was ex- 
quisitely kind and gracious. Since 1848, Lon- 
don has been practically my home, though I 
have a chalet in Switzerland where I go in the 
summer, and I usually spend part of the winter 
on the Riviera.” 


dow fo Pracfide. 


—- 0 -— 
RONDO CAPRICCIOSO. 

XCEPT that the melody is somewhat 
E florid and the compass too extended 
FP? to suggest a “voice part,” this jolly 

Rondo of Mendelssohn’s might pass 
as one of the Lieder ohne Worte. As it is, 
the main difficulty is to make the melody sing 
throughout. 

The first three bars are, of course, the ac- 
companying part, and must be kept subdued, 
and the tone rather veiled. Then on the third 
beat of the fourth bar let the melody enter, clear, 
rich, and with crescendo and diminuendo so 
marked as to make one think of the human 
voice. 

The florid parts from the fourth stave onward 
must “ sing like a bell,” as the saying goes, and . 
the tones must be very carefully gradated, and 
an absolute legato kept. The time may be hur- 
ried a little up to the octave passages on the 
second page. It should be noted that on stave 
2 the right hand is playing softly, while certain 
notes in the left are very loud, To do this cor- 
rectly will be found very difficult indeed. The 
E, which is so often repeated, must be made to 
sound like a trumpet, while the right-hand 
phrases sound like violins. Only by playing 
this dozens, even hundreds of times, will it be 
got right. Little hands may, of course, omit 
the octaves: both these (in the left hand), and 
later in the right hand. : 

The fourth stave is pretty much a repeti- 
tion of the second; but it must be played 
diminuendo, whereas in the former case it is 
crescendo. 

The arpeggios on the last line form a capital 
study. Especial pains must be taken in pass- 
ing the thumb, or the phrases will not be smooth, 
They should be practised at first without pedal, 
to make the defects more noticeable. 


“ MORNING SONG.” 

This is so fully provided with expression 
marks that I can say little about it. Of course, 
the first line must be absolutely smooth. An- 
other point to note is, that the repetition of the 
words, “Oh, let me say once again, farewell,” » 
must be softer than on first singing them, and a 
little retard may be introduced. While on 
the whole the first line of the second page is 
crescendo, certain parts are diminuendo, I 
may represent it thus :— 























| Ah, fare thee well, from hence I must fly. 





Obviously, to get this effect, the phrase at “from 
hence” must begin very much louder than “ Ah, 
fare thee well.” : 

CHILDREN’S SONGS. 


These songs by Schubert and Schumann 
might usefully be introduced. into schools to 
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cultivate expressive singing and the using ofthe 
“half-voice” In.“The Wild Rosebud,” the third 
and fourth bars form a good study. If boys or 
girls can be taught to make a diminuendo on 
the D and take the upper G lightly, they will 
have learnt something very useful. Generally 
they scream such phrases, spoiling the song, 
andin the long run their voices. There is a bad 
misprint at bar 12 ; the C should be a D. What 
- | have said about bar 4 applies equally here. 

' “Guardian Angels” must be sung legato, and 
sustained throughout, while “ Butterfly” is light 
and staccato. It will be found very hard to 
teach a class to sing the wards, “ Why Flutter” 
precise, sharp, clear, and piano, and as if one 
voice were doing it. 


“BRIGHT MAY NOW RETURNS.” 


This song should be attempted by none but 
fairly advanced singers. The expression is gay 
—not, as I have frequently heard it, uproar- 
iously jolly. Sing it lightly throughout. A 
good effect can be made by introducing a ra//en- 
tando whenever the phrase occurs to which are 
set the words, “The rivulets murmur so sweetly,” 
and in the minim G sharp a crescendo and 
diminuendo may be made. At the end of the 
second line on page 4, it will be noted that Beet- 
hoven has marked the 7zfard, thus accentuating 
the melancholy that underlies the song. The 
last two bars of the voice part are most beauti- 
fully effective if sung Jzanzsszmo, with the slight- 
est crescendoand diminuendo on “only.” This 
song is one of the sort that breathes itself. If 
you breathe whenever music and words permit, 
which is frequently enough, you cannot go 
wrong. 


ORe “ Strand” 
fated a Mudicaf 
furn. 


—- 0 -—— 








ES, the February Number of Zhe Strand 

is quite exceptionally interesting to 

musicians. And let us be thankful for 

it and for like small mercies. Not so long 
ago a certain London editor declared to the 
present writer that not one musician in a 
hundred was in the least bit interested in 
general literature; that in fact professional 
musicians seldom read even their own class 
papers! That, of course, is a libel; but all the 
same, it is evidently the opinion of a good many 
editors, since articles of special concern to 
musicians are as rare as are the fine days in 
the present spring—-so called. 

Well, Zhe Strand offers us some compensa- 
tion in the shape of two special articles devoted 
to our art and its workers, to say nothing of a 
set of those “ Portraits of Celebrities at different 
times of their lives,” which make some of-us 
wonder whether with the years we too have 
changed like ¢ha¢. Alexander Campbell Mac- 
Kenzie, Doctor of Music and Principal of the 
R.A.M., certainly Aas changed ; for the young 
man of twenty-one is as unlike the “ present- 
day” representative, as. the ancient-looking 
“topper” held in the hand of the former is 
unlike the “tile” of to-day. But Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie probably does not live much in the past. 
In his earlier years he was a type of the pro- 
verbial prophet without honour in his own 
Country or perhaps expectation of it in another. | . 
Now he is classed among the celebrities, and 
the peripatetic pressman duns him as an easy 
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he has_ acceded, notwithstanding that Carl 


join the choir of St. Andrews’, Wells Street, 
and soon after that he was on the high road to 
his present position. 
best be understood by some when we add that 
he once made a “record” with five performances 


for £1,350. 


Strand is on “How Composers Work,” with fac- 
similes.of manuscript by Gounod, Grieg, Sir 
Joseph Barnby, J. F. Barnett, Blumenthal, F. 
H. Cowen, A. R. Gaul, and Charles Harford 
Lloyd. Onecomes upon a pathetic remark of 
Gounod in answer to the question as to his 
best work : “I consider it is that which is still 


at the piano when composing. He writes best 


the railway carriage or during a drive. Bar- 
nett, again, likes to work in the evening, “ but 
not too late,” while Mr. Cowen will sometimes 
work all day and all evening with little cessa- 


cluded in the present number of the Magazine, 
and we may therefore refer to the interesting 
subject again. 





medium for the manufacture of readable “copy.” 
Let us lift our.caps to him and pass.on. 

-The illustrated interview has long been, a 
feature of Zhe Strand, and this month we have 
Mr. Edward Lloyd in the, place of honour. 
The popular tenor impressed his interviewer 
as being a man who sets: his face against all 
flattery, which must be rather. a unique virtue 
in a tenor. But then it is easy to cultivate the 
virtues and graces when one is at the top of 
the tree ; and let us remember that Mr. Lloyd 
never sings for less that £50 per night. He 
has a house at Brighton, where he stays for 
three or four months every year ; and another 


house at. Tulse Hill is a veritable paradise of 


beauty, ease, and comfort—as it ought to be 
with a horseshoe for luck at the front door. 
Here there is a magnificent music room, partly 
furnished with Rossetti’s collection of blue 
china, where Mr, Lloyd practises new works 
every morning for two or three hours. 

The eminent tenor does not seem to be a 
coddled-up individual. . He believes in the low 
collar and “ weathering it,” as he well may if 
he caught a “fearful cold” the only.time he 
ever muffled his neck. His adviceis ; “ Breathe 
through the nose and not through the mouth 
when coming out of a hot room. Don’t. wrap 
up ; whilst an egg beaten in a very little whisky 
and water will be found an excellent stamina.” 
There is no consideration for the teetotaller 
here, but Mr. Lloyd must be forgiven, since 
evca in his early days as a chorister at West- 
minster Abbey, he was occasionally rewarded— 
happy boy !—with port and buttered biscuits. 
He has smoked from an early age, but the weed 
affects his voice as little as a London fog. He 
has never disappointed an audience except 
through severe illness, and even a trio of rail- 
way accidents have not prevented him pur- 
suing the even tenor of his way. 

One of Mr. Lloyd’s first engagements as a 
tenor was at.a church at Belsize Park, where 
he had the handsome salary of £30 a year. 
Then he went to Trinity College, Cambridge— 
where his uncle, John Lartim. Hopkins, was 
organist—at a salary of £120. It was while 
here that he met the future Mrs. Lloyd, to 
whose wish that hé should never sing in opera 


Rosa once tried to pervail on him by saying, 
“T vill gif you a blank cheque to fill up.” From 
Cambridge Mr, Lloyd returned to London to 
What that position is will 


The other article of musical interest in 7e 


0 be done.” Sir Joseph Barnby does not work 


in the morning, and ideas often come to him in 


ion, for weeks on end. The article is not con- 


dn the Back Office. 
——! 0 Some 

UR LIVE DICTIONARY.—I suggest that 

in future we row no more, If the Janior 

Clerk and Our Idealist get calling one 

another “the biggest swindles,” let us 


put them both out. Such interruptions by 
rowdy individuals to the quiet joys of conversa- 
tion are intolerable. 

TUTTI (and especially the Junior Clerk).— 


Hear, hear ! 


*. * * 


Our LIVE DICTIONARY.—Has it struck you 
fellows that we live in an extraordinary century ? 

Our IDEALIST —The century that has pro- 
duced the Junior Clerk is of necessity extra- 
ordinary. 

Our LIVE DICTIONARY,—When I review the 
past in my mind, it brings vividly home to me 
that until now men have been content to do that 
for which they are fit, and in handling material 
to attempt only that for which the material was 
adapted. Take clothing, for instance. Except 
round about the courts, people have always 
worn clothes that were comfortable. It is only 
on the very summits of civilization you find the 
chimney-pot hat flourishing like a green -bay- 
tree. Take dwellings. Until this period houses 
have always been built with the intention of 
people living in them; but it is the glory of 
the tail-end of the nineteenth century that our 
houses are built for any purpose in preference 
to that. 

THE JUNIOR CLERK.—Come to the point, 
my boy. 

Our Live DICTIONARY.—I’m coming. 
was about to.say there are small instances of 
using material for a purpose to which it is not 
adapted compared with that other mania of 
using men's brains or the fruits of men’s brains 
for purposes to which they’re not adapted. Sol- 
diers, like Wolseley, must needs instruct us on 
culture, while a product of over-culture, the 
Duke of Connaught, is given a military post 
which not even those who appointed him sup- 
pose he can fulfil. And it is the same spirit 
which results in “ Pagliacci” and “ Cavalleria,” 
operas, being performed on the concert-platform 
as cantatas, while a few days later Berlioz’s 
Faust which was intended as a cantata, is 
played in Liverpool on the stage as an opera? 
(Turning to Our Critic) How did they sound ? 
Our CRITIC,—Well, you know, it has been 
said that a woman never looks so like a woman 
as when dressed in man’s clothes, nor a man so 
like a man as when in woman’s clothes i and in 
the same way one felt to a ludicrous degree that 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria were operas, and 
the other no opera at all. I cannot remember 
anything funnier than Mr, Oudin—I think it 
was Mr. Oudin—singing a passionate phrase and 
going off to climb over the wall. You raised 
your eyes from your book; Mr. Oudin was sit- 
ting down, giving a friendly smile to someone in 
the audience. Mr. Dictionary, I quite agree 
with you. 

Our LIVE DICTIONARY.—Why should operas 
be done in the concert-room ? 

THE JUNIOR CLERK.—Because of my aunt. 
Our Live DICTIONARY.—Your aunt? — 
THE JUNIOR CLERK.—Which her name is 
Mrs. Grundy! Of course there are a good 
many duplicates, but my aunt is the genuine 
original. She won't, on any account, see a 
“stage-play.” A pantomime she doesn’t mind, 
although the female form divine is more pro- 
fusely in evidence there than in any “stage- 
play,” because her mother before her always 











went to the pantomime. She would die of 
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horror if you proposed an opera. I got her to 
“Tristan” once by saying it was a “masque” 
written by Milton or Wagner, or some other 
old Puritan. But if I suggested hearing Pag- 
/iacct at Queen’s Hall, she would go with great 
delight. In fact, I saw her in the stalls, the 
balcony, and the gallery ; and the most laugh- 
able effects never drew a smile from her ; for 
when she goes to see a serious work she does 
her duty and takes it seriously. 

THE Cynic. —The office-boy is quite right. 
British decorum and respectability is a safe 
thing to play. If Mr. Newman continues to do 
operas, I'll guarantee him audiences ; but woe 
unto him should he use the hall for the purpose 
for which it was built ! 

OvuR Live DiIcTIONARY.—Why, that sup- 
ports my theory too. 





Ofray Reminidcenced of 
the SdayreutA eedtivaf. 


— OS ee 


SHALL never forget the pleasure I felt 

when the dream of years was fulfilled. 

For long I had wished to visit the Bay- 

reuth Festival—the ultimate goal of nearly 
all my thoughts for years—to see ‘*‘ Wahnfried,” 
Ais gardens, town-—yes, and grave. To see, in 
short, anything and everything that would in 
any way bring me nearer in realizing more fully 
the Meister and his teaching. Never were so 
many barriers set in an‘enthusiast’s way! Never 
was the path to the desired end made so hard ! 
Again and again I was doomed to great disap- 
pointment. But at last the day came, and in 
July, 1892, | found myself in Bayreuth. 

Nearly everything we come in contact with 
falls short of what we had expected it would be 
like. The statesman, whose public actions we 
admire, is in all likelihood, a mean time-server. 
The preacher, on whose words we hang with 
bated breath, is very possibly a narrow-minded 
bigot. The actor, who thrills us with his mono- 
logues on Virtue and his great denunciations 
of all cruel wrongs and vices, who again and 
again works us upto the highest pitch of excited 
sympathy with his troubles, is, perhaps, a free, | 
easy-going, moralless Bohemian. 

Having experienced something of a cruel series 
of disillusions, I was prepared to find Bayreuth 
and its famous Festival much overrated. Here 
| was most pleasantly disappointed. From be- 
Leginning to end, what I had thought would be 
wood, was better, and what would be better, was 
best. I have rarely experienced the same 
amount of pure, unalloyed pleasure as I was 
permitted to do, during my visit to the Wag- 
nerian’s Mecca, 

Not having the wio/e of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Music at my disposal, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the performances, but will confine myself 
to three little incidents which took place during | 
the Festival. 

The second Act ot Jannhduser was just 
over, ‘The spacious terrace round the Wag- | 
ner Theatre was crowded with a fine com-_ 
pany of well-dressed people. Handsome ladies 
in beautiful dresses rubbed shoulders with | 
musical-looking men. Tall German officers, in | 
well-fitting uniforms, were seen side by side. 
with badly dressed visitors. English, French, 
German, Austrian and Russian, went to com- 
pose the surging crowd, which, like the language | 
of music, was wholly cosmopolitan. 

Tannhauser’s shout “ Nach Rom” was still | 
ringing in our ears—that cry, wrung from his | 
heart by an overwhelming sense of the need of | 


forgiveness, of future absolution, and eternal | 


peace. I was crossing the terrace with a fair | Une other little reminiscence, though perhaps 
‘companion—a pupil of Stavenhagen’s, and one | very trivial, may show in a small degree the 
who at no future date will, I am certain, become | friendly sort of life in Bayreuth. After the 
well known—making our way to the little tables | first performance of The Meistersingers, three 
reserved for those who find that even a per- | of the “ Kunstlers” invited me to a little supper 
formance of Zannhduser will not stop the pangs | in a back room in one of the small restaurants 
of hunger, and were just watching the sun dis- | in Richard Wagner Strasse. ' 


‘appear behind a range of hills across the plain 
in the direction of Niirnberg, leaving that dull 


_red glow behind, that makes distant objects ap- 
| pear so near and clear, when a member of the 
Orchestra (who does not sit a hundred yards 


from the leader’s desk) came up to us, and 


greeting my companion with the polished air of 
a true artiste, offered to show us the interior of 


the great Orchestral-Pit. Such an offer, as may 
be readily supposed, was warmly accepted, and 
so, turning our backs on thé refreshment tables 


‘and the glorious sunset, we recrossed the ter- 
| race and gained the circular passage which runs 


round the house. 

Passing under the Main Portico—pausing to 
read the names of those who aided in the first 
festival of 1876, cut upon a handsome granite 
slab—we walked along the passage and reached 


\the far end, then descending by a very steep 


flight of stairs we gained the bottom of the vast 
sunken chamber. 

Little or nothing of the auditorium can be 
seen. The gigantic stage loomed away above 
us, with its flowing rich curtain in front, swaying 
slightly to and fro. The lights all round were 
lowered, and the rows and rows of music desks, 


arranged in semi-circles, each with its separate- 


electric light, showed us at a glance the splen- 
didly complete arrangements for the comfort of 
the band. High up, under the massive metal 
shield, so conspicious from “the front,” is the 
conductor’s seat, from which he sees all that 
goes on on the stage with perfect ease. A host 
of tubes, etc., connects him with various parts 
of the house. 

Away under the stage, in the far off region 
dedicated to the trombone, trumpets and tubas, 
I espied Frederick Lamond talking to Herr 
Somer, the genial composer of Dez Loreli, 
one of the most beautiful operas of to-day. 
After viewing the place—the air in which was ex- 
tremely hot—we left, all agreeing that, whatever 
the past glories may have been, those of to-day 
are up toa high standard, keeping green the 
memory of the Founder and his Cause. 

Had these music-desks only voices, what 


|volumes they could tell us! Could they but 


whisper of those great rehearsals in 1875-76, 
what a fund of useful and interesting matter 
would be gained ! 

Another little incident that occurred will, I 
think, interest some. 

Coming home one night—it was after a re- 
ception at “ Wahnfried,”—I espied a tall, hand- 
some lady, dressed en grande toilette, entering 
the same house as the one I lodged in. On 
enquiring, I found that she was Madame S——, 
one of the first Wagner singers of any time. 
Hastily I formed a plan. 

Buying two photographs of her “in charac- 


“ter,” I sent them with a letter, in which, 


after telling what a long way I had come to 
visit the Festival; how I had been delighted 


‘with her singing; how I occupied the next 


rooms, etc, etc., | asked her to sign the two 
photographs. In the course of the day they 
were returned signed! My heartiest thanks 
are that singer’s for life ! 

Her kindly act will not soon be forgotten. 
Should these lines ever meet her eyes, she may 
be interested to know that the photographs 
now occupy the place of honour on the walls 
of the sitting-rooms of two devoted Wagnerians 
—one a pupil of Leschetitzky and the other of 
Stavenhagen. : 


There we partook of supper, each dish being 
consumed to a running commentary on 
Wagner and his works. 

Many little beauties and niceties hid away 
from the “vulgar eye” were spoken of, while 
a most helpful discourse was given us on the 
Finale to Act II.—that most wonderful ot 
scenes—by one of our number. 

After supper we had songs from The 
Meistersingers and Taunhduser; represén- 
tative themes from nearly all the master’s 
works, and one or two Introductions to Acts. 
We all agreed that it would be a sos¢ helpful 
thing for students of Wagner, if a concert could 
be given, the programme of which should be 
made up of “The Introduction to Act III.” of 
all his works from 7annhduser Pilgrimage to 
Parsival’s return with the Spear. Wagner 
seems to have lavished special care on the In- 
troduction to the Third Act, so that such a pro- 
gramme, besides being chronologically interest- 
ing, would also contain many of his finest 
pieces. 

Mr. Haweis tells us in his book, My 
Musical Life, of an evening he spent. in 
Niirnberg with Liszt and Richter, when they 
smoked very strong black cheroots — Liszt’s 
favourites! I doubt much if the cheroots were 
as strong as the cigars smoked on this evening 
for before we rose to go we could hardly see 
each other’s faces ! Soon the Festival was over, 
and we were all scattered once more to the 
ends of the earth, with but the memory of our 
visit remaining. 

The good a visit to Bayreuth does a student 
can hardly be over-rated Be he Wagnerian 
or anti-Wagnerian, if he°wishes to know «// 
sides of his art, it is almost necessary that he 
make the pilgrimage. Those who have never 
been can hardly realize ‘‘the truths and 
| stories” that are brought back.’ We may 
laugh at the “Wagner craze” if we will, but 
| let those who laugh go to Bayreuth themselves, 
‘and their own report will, I am Certain, .be 
most interesting to read. Wagner music and 
_art theories have been put to such severe tests, 
‘that had they all been “a mere craze” they 





forgetful oblivion, instead of making headway 
and gaining admirers at every turn. 

| In conclusion, let me express the hope that 
‘all the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF Music 
who care seriously for art, will endeavour to 
attend the “ Wagner-Concert” to be given next 
April in London, which Herr Mottl, of the 
Bayreuth Festival and Carlsruhe Opera, will 
conduct. S. FRASER HARRIS, 


TDRe Mott? Goncert. 


—3:0°— 








N Tuesday evening, April 17th, an 
“event” will take place in Queen’s 

Hall, Langham Place. Mottl, the 

famous German conductor, who has 

never been in England before, will conduct a 
concert, the programme of which is entirely 
made up of Wagner's works. The ‘concert is 
being advertisedas a “Wagner Concert,” and it 
is beyond denial that it is one ;° but neverthe- 
less, the main interest :to the enormous crowd 
of English men and women who have already 
made up their minds to go there; and have 
“signified the same” to Mr. Alfred Schulz: 





would ere now have been swallowed up in- 
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Curtius “in the usual manner,” viz., by booking 
seats, will be Mottl and not Wagner. For now 
is Wagner known to all men, while only a small 
percentage of the above-mentioned crowd know 
Mottl—except, of course, by repute. Before 
repeating what Mr. Schulz-Curtius told me on 
a recent occasion about the concert and Mottl, 
let me repeat what other people have told ‘me 
about Mr. Schulz-Curtius. 

He has been in England:a long time now. In 
1879 he, in association with Mr. Franke, ar- 
ranged the first Richter concerts, and it was 
entirely owing to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius that the Richter provincial tours 
were so successful. In ’82 he was in the thick 
of the Nibelungen Ring series at Her Majesty’s, 
when Anton Seidl, who now occupies the place 
in America that Richter holds here, conducted. 
He is the English agent for the Bayreuth Festi- 
vals, and has been connected with every Ger- 
man opera season given in London since the 
world was created. So it may be seen that Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius is..not inexperienced in the art 
of importing German conductors ; and I called 
upon him to know why he was practising his 
wiles on another. 

“Why am I fetching Mottl here? Well, to 
begin with, I hold that a,conductor is just as 
much a performer or virtuoso as a pianist, 
organist, violinist, or ’cellist, and he plays on a 
larger and more complete instrument. The 
English welcome every. great player. If»they 
hear of Paderewski, nothing will satisfy them 
until they hear him for themselves. They insist 
on Joachim and Sarasate coming every year. 
Now my idea is primarily to let them hear a 
virtuoso on the orchestra, If they want to hear 
Paderewski, why  shouldn’t they want to hear 
Mottl?” "fo. 

Instead of answering this conundrum, or by 
way of answering it, I asked, “ Do they. want to 
hear him?” t 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s reply was decisive. Not 
a word spake he; but pulled from the mystic 
interior of his desk a tome, the which he opened, 
and with his forefinger directed my wondering 
gaze up and down columns of figures, represent- 
ing numbers of tickets and wealth untold. For 
a moment I was lost in the maze. - Presently I 
recovered my head, and took in the situation. 

“What !” I said (must it be owned ?—some- 
what incredulously) ; “all these sold ?” 

“ All those,” said Mr. Schulz-Curtius. “Five 
shilling and seven-and-six tickets are all gone ; 
and in a fortnight the house will be sold out.” 

And, as if to support this conjecture, the door 
opened, and some one came in to buy. a number 
_ of stalls. Then some one else came, and some. 
one else again, until I began to fear the inter- 
view would not get further that day. ' But the 
flow ceased, and though thoughtless people on 
the same errand continued to interrupt, 1 man- 
aged to get through with my cross-examination 
of Mr. Schulz-Curtius. 

“Well,” I went on, “what is your pro- 
gramme?” 

“Here it is,” Mr. 


Schulz-Curtius replied, 
handing it across. 


OVERTURE TO “ RIENZI.” 
OVERTURE TO “THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 
OVERTURE TO: “ TANNHAUSER.” 
VORSPIEL TO “LOHENGRIN.” 
VORSPIEL TO “DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 
VORSPIEL UND LIEBESTOD FROM “TRISTAN 
‘UND ISOLDE.” 

“ FEUER-ZAUBER ” FROM “DIE WALKURE.” 
TRAUERMARSCH FROM “‘ DIE GOTTER- 

DAMMERUNG.” 
. VORSPIEL TO “ PARSIFAL.” 


“TI should tell you,” he continued, “that -we’ve 
engaged Mr. Andrew Black to sing Wotan’s 


‘Farewell,’ as it is a somewhat sudden plunge 
into.‘ Fire Music, without the» vocal _intro- 
duction.” 

“It’s a capitally arranged programme,” | 
said. 

“TIsn’t it?” said Mr. Schulz-Curtius enthusi- 
astically. “It’s Mottl’s own idea. He writes 
me, ‘ Thus we have nine numbers which. repre- 
sent the whole of the master’s life-work.’ The 
programme in this order has never been don 
before.” : nod 

“ Have you any special band?” I asked. 

“Well, I have the pick of the orchestral 
players of the country, and some instruments 
will be used that have not been heard for some 
years. There are at present no representatives 
in this country of the bass trumpet and four 
tenor tubas, which instruments are required for 
the Zrauermarsch, They have on former oc- 
nage at St. James’s Hall, been replaced by 
a trombone and four horns respectively ; but 
as Wagner was so particular in his tone-colour- 
ing that he had instruments specially made to 
obtain the desired effect, such makeshifts would 
be irreverent. Though the instruments will 
come into. play for only a few minutes, I shall 
get them specially made for the occasion, and 
some players will study them on purpose. The 
low (Paris normal) pitch will be used at this 
concert.” 

“IT hear something of your introducing sun- 
dry reforms,” I said, with a view to “drawing” 
my “ victim.” 

“Ah! yes,” said Mr. Schulz-Curtius. “Read 
this.” . 

And I read :— 

“As the Concert Room on this occasion will 
be crowded in every part, Mr. Schulz-Curtius, 
in the interest of his patrons, will strictly en- 
force the following rules, and trusts that the 
public will kindly support him in his endeavours 
to study their comfort :— 

“This ticket will not admit by any door 
except the one for which it is issued. 

“At 7.58 the outer corridor doors will be 
closed, and the attendants have strict orders 
not to admit any one after this time, so that 
the audience may not be disturbed by late 
comers. 

“At the end of the first number on the pro- 
gramme a few minutes will be allowed for the 
seating of late arrivals. 

“The concert will be over about 10.15, and 
it is sincerely hoped that, from due regard to. 
the rest of the audience, no one will leave while 
the music is proceeding.” 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius. continued : “I do think 
it absurd that people should be coming in and 
going out while the musi¢ is goingon; and as 
the majority don’t do it, I look to them to sup- 
port me in reforming the concert-room a little. 
I wish there were means of preventing talking, 
but I don’t: know of any.” 

Promising to try to devise a means, I came 
away, wishing Mr. Schulz-Curtius all success, 
for he deserves it. 





Amenities. of 





mann. Grieg himself is so violent an Anti- 
Wagnerian that oné- understands the satis- 
faction he must feel in damaging the “ master ” 
in any way. But the unbiassed reader is in- 
clined to ask what there is in the notorious 
article that it should be a disgrace to have in- 
spired it,or in any manner be connected with 
it. To begin with, let us allow that Joseph 
Rubinstein has no other importance than that 
which lies in being a great man’s brother. 
Anton Rubinstein is undoubtedly a great 
musician, but Joseph has as yet his laurels to 
win. It was Joseph, and not Anton, who in 
Wagner's organ (called, I believe, Bayreuth 
Blatter) wrote an article strongly condemning 
Schumann’s music, and saying many things of 
Schumann the musician, not the man. Im- 
mediately the Anti-Wagnerites said that it was 
a most disgraceful article, and they hinted darkly 
that it was “inspired” by ‘Wagner. Now, in- 
stead of hinting, I say plainly, that in my 
opinion the article, like most things coming 
from Bayreuth, was inspired by Wagner. What 
of that? Wagner had the very lowest opinion 
of Schumann’s music, and never hid it. Ina 
word, he thought such music was not worth 
putting upon. paper, and frequently .said as 
much. Is it a “disgrace,” then, to strongly 
dislike certain kinds of music? Such talk is 
mere imbecile fatuity. This is the nineteenth 
century, when each thinks and says what he 
pleases—except in Russia. Wagner thought 
Schumann’s music poor stuff, and was within 
the bounds of perfect fairness in expressing his 
opinion by means of his factotum Joseph 
Rubinstein. When we who believe in Wagner 
hear such “charges” made, with all the awe- 
inspiring ‘solemnity that can be mustered, by a 
Mr. Edward Grieg, who happens to be a great 
musician in a little Swedish village where there 
are no other musicians, a one-eyed king of the 
blind, we should not try to “screen” Wagner 
in any way, or to apologise for him. We should 
say, it is extremely probable Wagner inspired 
that article, seeing that Mr. Joseph Rubinstein 
has no (known) opinions of his own ; and why 
shouldn’t Wagner have inspired it? If Mr. 
Grieg responds that the disgrace lies in one 
musician attacking another, we may remind 
him that. Schumann himself was a critic, and 
founded a paper which he edited for many years 
with the express object of cutting the Philis- 
tines to pieces—the Philistines being, it may be 
remarked, certain brother musicians. of Schu- 
‘mann who thought differently from him on 
many points connected with music. The 
funniest thing about the charge is That it was 
solemnly repeated by hundreds of musicians 
who disliked Schumann’s music even more 
than they disliked Wagner's. Wagner thought 
Schumann’s orchestration weak and. ineffective. 
Well, we all think so, and say so; but it ap- 
pears itis wicked of Wagner to say so, Wagner 
thought Schumann’s music more muddy than 
deep, more pretentious than inspired. Again, 
many modern critics think and say so (amongst 
them the reader’s humble servant) ; but no one 
ever accuses us of disgracing ourselves when 
we say.so, To sum up, Wagner certainly dis- 
liked Schumann’s music, and probably inspired 
the article. In doing so he behaved in a per- 
fectly gentlemanly manner. At Jeast, if it was 
ungentlemanly, he was in the same boat as 








Musdiciand. 
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ou mentioned in. last month’s issue that 
Mr.. Edward. .Grieg, in the Century 
Magazine, has, revived. the “charge” 


“or more than inspired,” an article written by 
one Joseph Rubinstein on the music of Schu- 








against, Wagner of _ having. inspired, | 


Schumann himself and the hundreds of musi- 


cians who have expressed themseives freely and 
strongly about each other’s music, and chiefly 
about Wagner's. Only those should write 
about Wagner, or any other musician, who can 
be perfectly fair; and those who cannot should 
be very cautious in accusing others of unfair- 
ness, 

_-. FRANZ: Liszt (/ate of Weimar), 
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AST month we gave a brief summary 
J of Miss Fletcher's Century article on 
yon Indian Songs, and we now follow this 
up with a short notice of Professor 
J. C. Fillmore’s supplemental paper in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the same magazine. 


Fletcher sent him an Indian song, desiring him 
to give her information as to the scale on which 
it was built, etc. This led to personal consulta- 
tions, and the lady eventually entrusted the 
Professor with over a hundred songs that she 
had taken down among the Omahas and other 
tribes, commissioning him to study and report 
upon them from the point of view of the tech- 
nical musician. The result of the study and of 
further personal investigations is the present 
article in the Century; and a most interesting 
article it is, particularly to those who have given 
special attention to the subject of folk-song. 
Professor Fillmore seems to have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the songs submitted to him ; 
for not only were they all old, but not more than 
one or two of them had been heard by any 
“white person” until Miss Fletcher obtained 
that privilege. The Indians, as the Professor 


reminds us, have no musical notation, no | 
theories of music whatsoever. Their songs, as | 


Professor | 


Fillmore tells us that some time ago Miss | Conclusion were needed, it would be found in 


| the fact that all the Professor’s harmonizations 





The fact that primitive man recognises the 


More about dian Oongs | 


missing harmonic tones as valid and satisfac- 
tory when they are brought to his attention 
proves that the sense of them is in his nature, 
and needs only to be developed in order that he 
may use them as freely as we do.” 

This conclusion is still further emphasized by 
the fact that Professor Fillmore has found the 
missing scale tones in several of the songs sub- 
mitted tohim A few of them, he says, employ 
the usual eight-toned scales both major and 
minor, the latter both in its pure and mixed 
forms. If further proof of the soundness of this 


of their songs, whether on complete or incom- 
plete scales, have met with the approval of the 
Indians themselves. In every case any scheme 
of chords which has seemed natural, as inhe- 
rently implied in the character of the melody 
itself, has been accepted as valid and satisfac- 
tory ; and this notwithstanding the fact that in 
the chords used there are tones which are not 
to be found in the melodies. All this of course 


| deprives the incomplete scales of much of their 


apparent significance. At first sight the many 
incomplete scales to be met with are extremely 
puzzling ; for not only do we find the typical 
pentatonic scale, but other incomplete scales, 
omitting sometimes the sixth and seventh, 
sometimes the seventh alone, sometimes the 
fourth alone, sometimes the second alone, and 
in one case both the sixth and the key-note. 
But, as Professor Fillmore remarks, when one 
reflects that the Indians do actually possess all 


we learned last month, are handed down by the tones of the full scale, and that they recog- 
tradition, and they are a purely natural pro- | M!S¢ them all as melodically and harmonically 


duct ‘of the impulses of primitive man—the 
spontaneous result of the universal desire to 
express emotion in song. In these respects 
they afford entirely fresh materials for discover- 
‘ing what is natural in music, and a rare oppor- 
tunity for testing the naturalness of our own 
musical perceptions by means of comparison. 
The songs being entirely in unison, and un- 
accompanied save by percussion instruments, 
the question arises at once, On what scale are 
they built? Professor Fillmore soon discovered 


that they were for the most part in major keys, | 
and based on five-note scales such as we find in | 
The tones of the scale | the key of B flat. 


Scotch and Irish music. 


omitted were, as a rule, the ones which make | 





valid, the fact that they frequently confine 
themselves to a portion of them only becomes 
of comparatively little importance. 

A more puzzling phenomenon, however, is 
seen in the circumstance that a good many of 
the songs cannot be referred to any one scale, 
complete or incomplete. Examples of these 
are given by Professor Fillmore. In one, the 
key is nominally G, but the foreign tone, A fiat, 
is a prominent feature ; in another, B flat ap- 
pears as an emphatic tone, while the song is 
mainly in the key of C; and, again, we have 
the tone E in a short song supposed to be in 
In all these cases, however, 
it was found, on submitting the harmonized ar- 


the semitone progressions—E to F and B to C. | rangements to Indian ears, that the supposed 


One might at first attach considerable signifi- 
cance to this fact ; but when harmonies were 
tried to these airs, it was found that no satis- 
factory scheme of chords could be devised 
which did not employ the missing scale tones. 
Miss Fletcher had already ascertained that al- 
though the Indians never sing but in unison, 
they are nevertheless dissatisfied when their 
songs are played on the piano or organ without 
accompatlying chords. Naturally, therefore, 
Professor Fillmore was greatly interested in 
sending for Indian criticism his harmonization 
of one of the songs; and, curiously enough, the 
experiment proved entirely satisfactory to the 
Indian ear. “The Indians,” says the Professor, 
“were even delighted with the chords I had 
added to their song, showing that, notwith- 
standing the fact that they never make any 
attempt to sing in parts, they possess a latent 
sense of harmony, and this sense is precisely 
the same as ours. That is to say, the har- 
monic sense is innate in the human mind—is a 
natural constituent of universal human nature. 
Moreover, the five-toned scale, which makes its 
appearance in the melodies of so many and so 
widely separated primitive peoples, seems to be 
due merely to the fact that the harmonic sense 
of these peoples is still undeveloped—has not 
yet been brought forward into consciousness. 





“foreign” notes were simply indications of a 
temporary change of key. In the third case 
just mentioned the modulation is as plain as it 
is curious, The song begins in B flat, closing 
the first clause in the fifth measure with the re- 
lative minor chord. The next phrase is in E 
flat, closing on the chord:of G, leading naturally 
through the chord of C major to \the key of F, 
whence the transition is easy and natural to the 
final phrase in C. The whole, as seen in Pro- 
fessor Fillmore’s arrangement, is easy, smooth, 
and natural, reminding one of numerous pas- 
sages in Wagner. But just think of it, ye 
students of harmony—a twelve-méasure song 
beginning in B flat and ending in C! Yet the 
naturalness of it cannot be questioned, nor can 
its dignity and impressiveness. Yea, truly, 
Professor, there ave more things to be learned 
about harmony than are taught in the current 
text-books | Let Mr. Prout see to it ! 

Nor is it in harmony and melody only that this 
Indian music is peculiar. There are the eccen- 
tricities of rhythm to be taken into account as 
well. The Indians syncopate freely ; they use 
three-twos and two-threes in the same measure 
(two drum-beats against three vocal tones), 
exactly the rhythm of No. 20 of Mandelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte, and the Abschied (Op. 82) 
of Schumann. They alternate two-four and 


ee ee ee 





three-four measures, even five-four and four- 
four, and our author has found one case of five 
drum-beats in a measure, against which ten 
tones are sung, grouped in ¢wo-/fives, not in five- 
twos, as might have been expected. One 
rhythmic peculiarity also consists in the frequent 
use of a short note on the drum-beat or emphatic 
portion of the measure, just such as’we find in 
old Scotch music. IIlustrations of these peculi- 
arities are given in two or three songs, and the 
effect is certainly original, to say the least. A 
great part of the interest of Professor Fillmore’s 
article lies in the musical illustrations which he 
has supplied, and we have no doubt that such of 
our readers as are specially interested in the sub- 
ject will consult the article for themselves. We 
may just add that another paper by Professor 
Fillmore—“ Illustrations of Harmonic Melody 
in Folk» Music”—appears in the January issue 
of Music, an admirable monthly edited by W. 
S. B. Matthews, and published in Chicago. 








Oweffth Right af fdafy’s 
Ofeatre. 
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HIS is decidedly a musical performance 
and although some of the songs are 
taken from other plays, they are so 
fitly introduced here that it would be 

ungracious to find fault with the proceeding. 
Miss Rehan’s Viola has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and almost universally praised, that I 
need not attempt to describe it now. The 
greater part of the play isin the merry vein, 
and its droll humours are delightfully enacted 
by the American Company. Maria and the. 
Fool would have satisfied Shakespeare him- 
self with their sympathetic rendering of his 
mirthful characters. The revellers were very 
musical, and their catches—“ Hold thy peace, 
thou knave,” and “Which is the properest day 
to drink ?”—were full of point, harmony, and 
fun. “Come unto these yellow sands” and 
“Bid me discourse” were arranged as choruses, 
and were sung by dancers graceful as fairies, 
with their waving diaphonous draperies. The 
enamoured Duke consoles himself, with warb- 
ling beauties, who group themselves pictur- 
esquely, and sing to him, as he reclines on his 
couch, and sends his devoted Cesario on his 
fruitless errands to the cold yet susceptible 
Countess. He takes much delight and conso- 
lation in music, and even enlists Olivia’s tuneful 
Fool in his Service of Song. Shakespeare gave 
five songs in this play, but seven are now intro- 
duced, as follows : Act I., Scene 1, “ Come unto 
these yellow sands”; Scene 2, “Bid me dis- 
course”; Act III., Scene 1, “O mistress 
mine,” for solo and chorus ; Scene 2, catches, 
“Hold thy peace, thou knave,” and “ Which is 
the properest day”; Scene 4, “Come away, 
death,” solo and chorus; Act III., Serenade, 
“Fair Olivia.” This Serenade is not in the 
play at all, but is here given by the Duke and 
his musicians, before Olivia’s house; while 
Viola, as Cesario, lies asleep on a stone garden 
seat, where the Countess perceives him, with 
hapless love, soon however to be contented 
with the brother and counterpart of the fas- 
cinating page. The scene is a very charming 
one, and often encored. The last musical 
number is the clown’s song, the finale, with 
dance and chorus, “When that I was a little 
tiny boy.” The music is distinctly above the 


average of that incidental to plays in general. 
M.-S. W. 
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H.M.S. CONWAY, FOR MERCANTILE CADETS. 


* OME day soon,” said the editor, “I 
S should like you to go from Liverpool 
across to Rock Ferry and interview 
H.M.S. Conway, and learn something 
about the musical life on board.. You might at 
the same time pay a visit to the. /ndefatigadle, 
the Liverpool training ship.” 
Now it so happened that on the only day 
available a biting blast was freezing everything 
without and within, and on the river everybody 
was wrapped in the thickest of winter garments. 
If the order had been less imperative, I should 
have turned back from the landing-stage at 
Liverpool, and gone home and thought the 
matter over. But, truth to tell, I was somewhat 
curious to know more of those same ships which 
I had often noticed from the other side ; four 
big ships—the Clarence, Indefatigable, Akbar, 
and Conway—all moored near one another, and 
presenting together an appearance calculated 
to arrest the curious and raise in the mind of 
a social philosopher a host of those knotty pro- 
blems on the solution of which the welfare of. 
the community so greatly depends. For here 
grouped together are the elements which go to 
make up a world in miniature ; “all sorts and 
conditions” of boys, The differences between 
the occupants of the ships are just the same as 
those which must. sever the ranks of society. 
The Akbar and the Clarence are reformatory 
ships ; the Jndefatigable is “for good lads of 
the non-criminal class” ; H.M.S. Conway is a 
“school-ship for mercantile marine cadets.” 

So, despite the icy breezes,—ugh ! How they 
swept through one!—I stepped hopefully on 
board’ ‘the ferry-steamer, and presently found 
myself on. the still icier wind-swept landing- 
stage at New Ferry, within a few hundred yards 
of the ships"l had-been sent to interview. -On 
his way back,..the captain <of the steamer 


whistled to the Comway, and pfesently I had} 


the satisfaction of seeing the Conway's steam- 
launch “ firing: up,” and then cones gallantly. 
through wind and tide. 

“Is Captain Miller’ on board?” I queried’ of 
the bemacintoshed skipper ofthe launch. © - 


“Ay ! /ay'f gir,” ‘came. the response ; and/so 1 
who have won honour for themselves and/ 


stepped’ aboard, and was borne) swiftly and 
comfortably to the Conway, to bother: with my 
questions /the\ fespected commander of that 
good ship. While we are steaming across, let 
me play the part of the lecturer in a panorama 
or lantern entertainment, and introduce'to you 
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'H.M.S, CONWAY, 


Formerly called the /Vé/e, “is a magnificent 
go-gun, line-of-battle, screw steamship, of 4,875 
tons, and has four decks. She was last on the 
North American and West Indian stations. and 
carried the flag of Admiral Sir A. Milne, K.C B. 
Her beam is nearly 50 feet, and length 245 
feet. Her machinery has been removed, and 
she is ballasted with 220 tons of copper dross 
and 175 tons of iron. She has been elaborately 
fitted with all the furniture and apparatus neces- 
sary in a large naval school. The upper deck 
makes a splendid fine-weather play-ground for 
the boys; the main deck serves in part for a 
school, in part for a mess-deck, while in the 
starboard side are berths for the men, and aft 
is the wardroom, for the masters and other 
officials, In the lower deck are the chaplain’s 
cabin, library, steward’s store-room, and many 
other rooms besides, all fitted with every appli- 
ance which ingenuity and care can supply. 
The lowest, or orlop deck, is the sleeping deck, 
and contains hammocks for 200 boys. The 
Conway is, in a word, a large 

SCHOOL-SHIP, 

Intended to train future captains and officers 
in the merchant service. .To-day the ship will 
be almost. deserted, for the boys are still away 
for the Christmas holidays ; but it is not difficult 
to describe the main features ‘of their life on 
board. The curriculam.has: to do in part 
with a general education, in part with a technical 
one. Here not only may a boy learn, for ex- 
ample, arithmetic, algebra, French, etc., but 
hére, too, he will be initiated in such mysteries 
as pertain to the“ cringles” and “ bunt-patch ” 
of .atopsail, the “ gammoning” of a bowsprit, 
the use of the “ pélorus ” or an “azimuth com- 
pass.” Would y: ‘like more of this, gentle 
reader? Shall 1: od you of “marling spikes,” |. 
“ studdingsail halliard bends,” “Turk’s heads,” 
the “sub-permanént poles,” or clinometers? 
“No, for in another minute we shall be on board, 
‘and before you meet the Commander you would 
like to know the.names.of 


SOME OF THE. OLD CONWAYS, 








their ship.” The'list is a long one ; we can only 
‘name afew. H, Fargus, the author of “ Called 
Back,” served two years on board, and you 
may presently read his name inscribed on the 
lists of prize-winners in letters of gold; now 


“Hugh Conway.” It was here that Captain 
Webb—whose exploits as a swimmer, won him 
great fame, and whose name is beloved, as that 
of a hero, by every British bey—first learned to 
buffet the waves asa Cotwpy cadet. It was 
only a few months ago that am old Conway boy 
was chosen from among 408 applicants to fill 
the responsible post of Marine Superintendent 
of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company at Holyhead. 2,550 lads have been 
trained on board this good ship, and carried 
her fame to almost every quarter of the globe. 
THE QUEEN'S GOLD MEDAL, 

Of which I will tell you in a sentence, has been 
won by boys hailing from various parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, the Channel Islands, 
Canada, and Spain. One paragraph in the 
regulations for that same Gold Medal is worth 
recording, for it gives the ideal which is held 


| before the boys. Here it is verbatim :— 


“Her Majesty’s wish, in the establish- 
. ment of this prize, is to encourage the boys 
to acquire and maintain the qualities which 
will "make the finest sailor. These con- 
sist of {cheerful submission to superiors, 
self-respect, and independence of cha- 
racter, kindness and protection to the 
weak, readiness to forgive offence, desire 
to conciliate the differences of others, and, 
above all, fearless devotion to duty, and 
unflinching truthfulness.” 
And to this end the cadets afe-practised in 
learning and all manly sports, and the outcome 
of such a life is not merely schoolboy distinc- 
tions—witness the sketch of a school trophy— 
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Silver Cup won by VRS “ Crew, 
and Presented to the School Ship, 


nor even merely the important positions of 
after years, but also at the time the bubbling 
forth of the boyish soul in tuneful, and be it 
confessed untuneful melody. 

Stepping from the launch to the ship, I found 
myself on the main deck, and in the presence of 
COMMANDER MILLER, R.N., 

who received me with the dignified geniality 
of an English ‘seaman, and, after hearing my 
mission, told me, as we paced the main-deck, 
the part which music plays in the busy life of 
the ship. 

“Choir! Certainly we have a choir, which 
is especially in evidence on Sundays. The 
choir numbers about twenty, and for more than 
two years their training has been in Mrs. 
Miller’s hands. The setvice on Sundays is 
semi-choral, and there is a choir-practice after 
service in the evening. Then, too, the choir of 
course are invaluable for leading the hymns.” 

“ May I ask in what manner music can enter 
into busy lives, which must be in the main 
taken up with very different pursuits ie 

“Well, our aim on board is not to cow, 
but to develop everything of good in. the boys ; 
and, as a means to this end, ballad - singing 








the ship which now lies before us. . 
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of Miss Fletcher’s Century article on 
Indian Songs, and we now follow this 
up with a short notice of Professor 
J. C. Fillmore’s supplemental paper in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the same magazine. Professor 
Fillmore tells us that some time ago Miss 
Fletcher sent him an Indian song, desiring him 
to give her information as to the scale on which 
it was built, etc. This ted to personal consulta- 
tions, and the lady eventually entrusted the 
Professor with over a hundred songs that she 
had taken down among the Omahas and other 
tribes, commissioning him to study and report 
upon them from the point of view of the tech- 
nical musician. The result of the study and of 
further personal investigations is the present 
article in the Century; and a most interesting 
article it is, particularly to those who have given 
special attention to the subject of folk-song. 
Professor Fillmore seems to have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the songs submitted to him ; 
for not only were they all old, but not more than 
one or two of them had been heard by any 
“white person” until Miss Fletcher obtained 
that privilege. The Indians, as the Professor 
reminds us, have no musical notation, no 
theories of music whatsoever. Their songs, as 
we learned last month, are handed down by 
tradition, and they are a purely natural pro- 
duct of the impulses of primitive man—the 
spontaneous result of the universal desire to 
express emotion in song. In these respects 


J AST month we gave a brief summary 


they afford entirely fresh materials for discover- | 


ing what is natural in music, and a rare oppor- 
tunity for testing the naturalness of our own 
musical perceptions by means of comparison. 
The songs being entirely in unison, and un- 
accompanied save by percussion instruments, 
the question arises at once, On what scale are 
they built? Professor Fillmore soon discovered 
that they were for the most part in major keys, 
and based on five-note scales such as we find in 
Scotch and Irish music. The tones of the scale 
omitted were, as a rule, the ones which make 
the semitone progressions—E to F and B to C. 
One might at first attach considerable signifi- 
cance to this fact; but when harmonies were 
tried to these airs, it was found that no satis- 
factory scheme of chords could be devised 
which did not employ the missing scale tones. 
Miss Fletcher had already ascertained that al- 
though the Indians never sing but in unison, 
they are nevertheless dissatisfied when their 
songs are played on the piano or organ without 
accompariying chords. Naturally, therefore, 
Professor Fillmore was greatly interested in 
sending for Indian criticism his harmonization 
of one of the songs; and, curiously enough, the 
experiment proved entirely satisfactory to the 
Indian ear. “ The Indians,” says the Professor; 
“were even delighted with the chords I had 
added to their song, showing that, notwith- 
standing the fact that they never make any 
attempt to sing in parts, they possess a latent 
sense of harmony, and this sense is precisely 
the same as ours. That is to say, the har- 
monic sense is innate in the human mind—is a 
natural constituent of universal human nature. 
Moreover, the five-toned scale, which makes its 
appearance in the melodies of so many and so 
widely separated primitive peoples, seems to be 
due merely to the fact that the harmonic sense 
of these peoples is still undeveloped—has not 
yet been brought forward into consciousness. 


|The fact that primitive man recognises the 
Missing harmonic tones as valid and satisfac- 
‘tory when they are brought to his attention 
proves that the sense of them is in his nature, 
and needs only to be developed in order that he 
may use them as freely as we do.” 

This conclusion is still further emphasized by 
the fact that Professor Fillmore has found the 
| missing scale tones in several of the songs sub- 


the usual eight-toned scales both major and 
minor, the latter both in its pure and mixed 
‘forms. 1/ further proof of the soundness of this 
| conclusion were needed, it would be found in 
the fact that all the Professor’s harmonizations 
of their songs, whether on complete or incom- 
plete scales, have met with the approval of the 
Indians themselves. In every case any scheme 
of chords which has seemed natural, as inhe- 
rently implied in the character of the melody 
| itself, has been accepted as valid and satisfac- 
|tory ; and this notwithstanding the fact that in 
| the chords used there are tones which are not 
to be found in the melodies. All this of course 
| deprives the incomplete scales of much of their 
| apparent significance. At first sight the many 
| incomplete scales to be met with are extremely 
puzzling ; for not only do we find the typical 
| pentatonic scale, but other incomplete scales, 
/omitting sometimes the sixth and seventh, 
sometimes the seventh alone, sometimes the 
fourth alone, sometimes the second alone, and 
in one case both the sixth and the key-note. 
But, as Professor Fillmore remarks, when one 
reflects that the Indians do actually possess all 
the tones of the full scale, and that they recog- 
nise them all as melodically and harmonically 
| valid, the fact that they frequently confine 
| themselves to a portion of them only becomes 
| of comparatively little importance. 

A more puzzling phenomenon, however, is 

seen in the circumstance that a good many of 
the songs cannot be referred to any one scale, 
complete or incomplete. Examples of these 
are given by Professor Fillmore. In one, the 
| key is nominally G, but the foreign tone, A flat, 
iis a prominent feature ; in another, B flat ap- 
| pears as an emphatic tone, while the song is 
mainly in the key of C; and, again, we have 
the tone E ina short song supposed to be in 
the key of B flat. In all these cases, however, 
| it was found, on submitting the harmonized ar- 
| rangements to Indian ears, that the supposed 
“foreign” notes were simply indications of a 
temporary change of key. In the third case 
_just mentioned the modulation is as plain as it 
‘is curious. The song begins in B flat, closing 
| the first clause in the fifth measure with the re- 
lative minor chord. The next phrase is in E 
| flat, closing on the chord of G, leading naturally 
through the chord of C major to \the key of F, 
whence the transition is easy and hatural to the 
final phrase in C. The whole, as seen in Pro- 
fessor Fillmore’s arrangement, is easy, smooth, 
and natural, reminding one of numerous pas- 
sages in Wagner. But just think of it, ye 
students of harmony—a twelve-méasure song 
beginning in B flat and ending in C! Yet the 
naturalness of it cannot be questioned, nor can 
its dignity and impressiveness. Yea, truly, 
Professor, there are more things to be learned 
about harmony than are taught in the current 
text-books !_ Let Mr. Prout see to it ! 

Nor is it in harmony and melody only that this 
Indian music is peculiar. There are the eccen- 
tricities of rhythm to be taken into account as 
well. The Indians syncopate freely ; they use 
three-twos and two-threes in the same measure 
(two drum-beats against three vocal tones), 
exactly the rhythm of No. 20 of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte, and the Abschied (Op. 82) 
of Schumann. They alternate two-four and 














mitted to him A few of them, he says, employ: 





three-four measures, even five-four and four- 
four, and our author has found one case of five 
drum-beats in a measure, against which ten 
tones are sung, grouped in /wo-fives, not in five- 
twos, as might have been expected. One 
rhythmic peculiarity also consists in the frequent 
use of a short note on the drum-beat or emphatic 
portion of the measure, just such as’we find in 
old Scotch music. IIlustrations of these peculi- 
arities are given in two or three songs, and the 
effect is certainly original, to say the least. A 
great part of the interest of Professor Fillmore’s 
article lies in the musical illustrations which he 
has supplied, and we have no doubt that such of 
our readers as are specially interested in the sub- 
ject will consult the article for themselves. We 
may just add that another paper by Professor 
Fillmore—“ Illustrations of Harmonic Melody 
in Folk Music”—appears in the January issue 
of Music, an admirable monthly edited by W. 
S. B. Matthews, and published in Chicago. 
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HIS is decidedly a musical performance 
and although some of the songs are 
taken from other plays, they are so 
fitly introduced here that it would be 

ungracious to find fault with the proceeding. 
Miss Rehan’s Viola has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and almost universally praised, that I 
need not attempt to describe it now. The 
greater part of the play is in the merry vein, 
and its droll humours are delightfully enacted 
by the American Company. Maria and the, 
Fool would have satisfied: Shakespeare him- 
self with their sympathetic rendering of his 
mirthful characters. The revellers were very 
musical, and their catches—“ Hold thy peace, 
thou knave,” and “Which is the properest day 
to drink ?”—were full of point, harmony, and 
fun. “Come unto these yellow sands” and 
“Bid me discourse” were arranged as choruses, 
and were sung by dancers graceful as fairies, 
with their waving diaphonous draperies. The 
enamoured Duke consoles himself, with warb- 
ling beauties, who group themselves pictur- 
esquely, and sing to him, as he reclines on his 
couch, and sends his devoted Cesario on his 
fruitless errands to the cold yet susceptible 
Countess. He takes much delight and conso- 
lation in music, and even enlists Olivia’s tuneful 
Fool in his Service of Song. Shakespeare gave 
five songs in this play, but seven are now intro- 
duced, as follows : Act I., Scene 1, “ Come unto 
these yellow sands”; Scene 2, “Bid me dis- 
course”; Act III., Scene 1, “O mistress 
mine,” for solo and chorus ; Scene 2, catches, 
“ Hold thy peace, thou knave,” and “ Which is 
the properest day”; Scene 4, “Come away, 
death,” solo and chorus; Act III., Serenade, 
“Fair Olivia.” This Serenade is not in the 
play at all, but is here given by the Duke and 
his musicians, before Olivia’s house; while 
Viola, as Cesario, lies asleep on a stone garden 
seat, where the Countess perceives him, with 
hapless love, soon however to be contented 
with the brother and counterpart of the fas- 
cinating page. The scene is a very charming 
one, and often encored. The last musical 
number is the clown’s song, the finale, with 
dance and chorus, “When that I was a little 
tiny boy.” The music is distinctly above the 
average of that incidental to plays in general. 
M.-S. W. 
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H.M.S. CONWAY, FOR MERCANTILE CADETS. 


§ OME day soon,” said the editor, “I 

S should like you to go from Liverpool 

across to Rock Ferry and interview 

H.M.S. Conway, and learn something 

about the musical life on board. You might at 

the same time pay a visit to the /ndefatigadle, 
the Liverpool training ship.” 

Now it so happened that on the only day 
available a biting blast was freezing everything 
without and within, and on the river everybody 
was wrapped in the thickest of winter garments. 
If the order had been less imperative, I should 
have turned back from the landing-stage at 
Liverpool, and gone home and thought the 
matter over. But, truth to tell, I was somewhat 
curious to know more of those same ships which 
I had often noticed from the other side ; four 
big ships—the Clarence, Indefatigable, Akbar, 
and Conway—all moored near one another, and 
presenting together an appearance calculated 
to arrest the curious and raise in the mind of 
a social philosopher a host of those knotty pro- 
blems on the solution of which the welfare of. 
the community so greatly depends. For here 
grouped together are the elements which go to 
make up a world in miniature ; “all sorts and 
conditions” of boys. The differences between 
the occupants of the ships are just the same as 
those which must sever the ranks of society. 
The Akbar and the Clarence are reformatory 
ships ; the Jndefatigable is “for good lads of 
the non-criminal class” ; H.M.S. Conway is a 
“school-ship for mercantile marine cadets.” 

So, despite the icy breezes,—ugh ! how they 
swept through one!—I stepped hopefully on 
board ‘the ferry-steamer, and presently found 
myself on. the Still icier wind-swept landing- 
stage at New Ferry, within a few hundred yards 
of the ships"l had been sent to interview. On 
his way back,..the captain <of the steamer 
whistled to the’ Conway, and pfesently I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Conway's steam- 
launch “firing up,” and then cutting gallantly 
through wind and ‘tide. 

“Is Captain Miller on board?” I queried of 
the bemacintoshed skipper of the launch. 


“Ay ! ay’! gir,” came the response; and so 1} 


stepped aboard, and was borne: swiftly and 
comfortably to the Conway, to bother with my 
questions the \ fespected commander of that 
good ship... While ‘we are steaming across, let 
me play the part of the lecturer in a panorama 
or lantern-entertainment, and introduce to you 
the ship which now lies before us. . 
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’ H.M.S, CONWAY, 


Formerly called the Vi/e, “is a magnificent 
go-gun, line-of-battle, screw steamship, of 4,875 
tons, and has four decks. She was last on the 
North American and West Indian stations, and 
carried the flag of Admiral Sir A. Milne, K.C B. 
Her beam is nearly 50 feet, and length 245 
feet. Her machinery has been removed, and 
she is ballasted with 220 tons of copper dross 
and 175 tons of iron. She has been elaborately 
fitted with all the furniture and apparatus neces- 
sary in a large naval school. The upper deck 
makes a splendid fine-weather play-ground for 
the boys ; the main deck serves in part for a 
school, in part fora mess-deck, while in the 
starboard side are berths for the men, and aft 
is the wardroom, for the masters and other 
officials. In the lower deck are the chaplain’s 
cabin, library, steward’s store-room, and many 
other rooms besides, all fitted with every appli- 
ance which ingenuity and care can supply. 
The lowest, or orlop deck, is the sleeping deck, 
and contains hammocks for 200 boys. The 
Conway is, in a word, a large 

SCHOOL-SHIP, 
Intended to train future captains and officers 
in the merchant service. .To-day the ship will 
be almost. deserted, for the boys are still away 
for the Christmas holidays ; but it is not difficult 
to describe the main features ‘of their life on 
board. The curriculum.has- to do in part 
with a general education, in part with a technical 
one. Here not only may a boy learn, for ex- 
ample, .arithmetic, algebra, French, etc., but 
here, too, he will be initiated in such mysteries 
as pertain to the “ cringles” and “ bunt-patch ” 
of a topsail, the “ gammoning” of a bowsprit, 
the use of the “ pélorus ” or an “azimuth com- 
pass.” Would you like more of this, gentle 
reader? Shall I tell you of “marling spikes,” | . 
“ studdingsail ‘halliard bends,” “Turk’s heads,” 
the “sub-permanent poles,” or clinometers? 
‘No, for in another minute we shall be on board, 
and before you meet the Commander you would 
like to know the names of 


SOME OF THE. OLD CONWAYS, 
who have won honour for themselves and/ 


“Hugh Conway.” It was here that Captain 
Webb—whose exploits as a swimmer, won him 
gteat fame, and whose name is beloved, as that 
of a hero, by every British bey—first learned to 
buffet the waves as a Conway cadet. It was 
only a few months ago that am old Conway boy 
was chosen from among-@08 applicants to fill 
the responsible post of Matime Superintendent 
of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company at Holyhead. 2,550 lads have been 
trained on board this good ship, and carried 
her fame to almost every quarter of the globe. 


THE QUEEN’S GOLD MEDAL, 
Of which I will tell you in a sentence, has been 
won by boys hailing from various parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, the Channel Islands, 
Canada, and Spain. One paragraph in the 
regulations for that same Gold Medal is worth 
recording, for it gives the ideal which is held 


| before the boys. Here it is verbatim :— 


“Her Majesty’s wish, in the establish- 
. ment of this prize, is to encourage the boys 
to acquire and maintain the qualities which 
will "make the finest sailor. These con- 
sist of jcheerful submission to superiors, 
self-respect, and independence of cha- 
racter, kindness and protection to the 
weak, readiness to forgive offence, desire 
to conciliate the differences of others, and, 
above all, fearless devotion to duty, and 
unflinching truthfulness.” 
And to this end the cadets afe-practised in 
learning and all manly sports, and the outcome 
of such a life is not merely schoolboy distinc- 
tions—witness the sketch of a school trophy— 





Silver Cup won by eu “ Crew, 
and Presented to the School Ship, 


nor even merely the important positions of 
after years, but also at the time the bubblin 

forth of the boyish soul in tuneful, and be it 
confessed untuneful melody. 

Stepping from the launch to the ship, I found 
myself on the main deck, and in the presence of 
COMMANDER MILLER, R.N,, 

who received me with the dignified geniality 
of an English seaman, and, after hearing my 
mission, told me, as we paced the main-deck, 
the part which music plays in the busy life of 
the ship. 

“Choir! Certainly we have a choir, which 
is especially in evidence on Sundays. The 
choir numbers about twenty, and for more than 
two years their training has been in Mrs. 
Miller’s hands. The setvice on Sundays is 
semi-choral, and there is a choir-practice after 
service in the evening. Then, too, the choir of 
course are inValuable for leading the hymns.” 

“ May I ask in what manner music can enter 





their ship.” The'list is a long one ; we can only 
name a few. H. Fargus, the author of “ Called 
‘Back,” served two years on board, and you 


into busy lives, which must be in the main 
taken up with very different pursuits at 
“Well, our aim on board is not to cow, 


may presently read his name inscribed on the | but to develop everything of good in. the boys ; 
lists of prize-winners in letters of gold; now and, as a means to this end, ballad - singing 
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selves may please.” 

“* Rule Britannia,’ perhaps ?” 

“*Rule Britannia, of course, and other | 
inspiring sea-ballads, such as ‘ Dibdin’s | 
Baliads.’ The boys are very fond in summer of | 
going round the ship at night and singing to | 
their heart's content. Occasionally, one hears 
some song that is lighter in its strain than a 
ballad, some music-hall tune it may even be, 
but that is checked.” 

“ You have concerts on board, I presume ?” 

Decidedly, which the cadets organize them- | 
selves, and greatly enjoy.” 

“ They vary in character, probably ?” 

“Yes, indeed, from nigger songs to ‘high 
art.” Some little time ago one of the masters 
gave a lecture on the ‘ History of Ballad Music,’ 
and the lecture was of course illustrated.” 

“ There is, | dare say, a good bit of impromptu | 
music at various times throughout the ship.” | 

A smile appeared on the Commander's face, | 
as if at some memories, as he said :— 

“Yes; you know, when you find half a! 
dozen fiddles, flanked by a half-dozen accor- | 
dions, and just as many penny whistles, and the | 
strain enlivened by one or two zithers and a/| 
mandoline, each instrument playing a different | 
tune from all the others, you get what I suppose | 
you may call ‘impromptu music,’ At any rate, 
the result is not harmony.” 

“ Don’t the performers protest ?” 

“Oh, no! Nobody seems to mind whether 
his neighbour is playing ‘God Save the Queen’ 
or ‘Pop goes the Weasel.’” 

“You hinted just now, | think, at some re- 
striction on instrumental music.” 

“Yes, we draw the line at wind-instruments.” 

“ Do the boys perform any part of their drill, 
their dumb-bell or Indtan clubs, to music ?” 

**No; but the instructor is anxious to have a 
piano down below for the purpose some time. 

Of course music is not, as you say, 
part of our regular business here, so to speak ; 
but there is nevertheless a great deal of music 
on board of one sort or another. As regards 
singing, it should be remembered, we are 
hindered by the fact that since our average aye 
is fifteen years and three months, the voices of 
very many of our boys is just in the ‘breaking 
stage,’ and somewhat harsh. We had at one 
time a boy called Matheson, with an exception- 
ally good, a really beagitiful voice, but after six 
months it broke.” 

* You have no band, I think?” 

“No band, no. We often hire the band of 
our neignbour ship, the Jndefatigable, which 
is very good. They make quite a point of their 
band, and it has engagements at a great dis- 
tance.” 

“I was hoping to’be able to pay them a visit 
on my way back,” I suggested. 

“ The launch shall put you on board of the 
/ndefatigable, if you like,” replied the Com- 
mander kindly. So, thanking him for the 
information he had so courteously given me, I 
stepped on board the launch, and was soon on 
my way to the 


LIVERPOOL TRAINING SHIP, /NDE- 
FATIGABLE, 


“ for the sons and orphans of sailors, and other | 
poor and destitute lads.” It is difficult to con- | 
ceive any charitable institution more worthy of | 
support than this training ship. It serves a 
double object, preventing as it does, possible 
careers of crime, and supplying a great want in | 
the provision of a charity whose usefulness can 
hardly be over-estimated by a commercial and | 
maritime community, | 
The /ndefatigable, built in 1848, cruised in | 
the Channel for some time, and was then sent | 
t> the West Indies ; after a career of usefulness | 


‘ imstrumental music, as much as the boys them- | 
| 
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there, and later inthe Mediterranean, she served 
as the flag-ship of Sir W. J. Hope Johnstone, 
K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on the South 
American station. Paid off at Devonport, 1857, 
she was eventually towed to Liverpool in 1865, 
and made ready that same year for the reception 
of no small number of the future sailors of 
England. “Since the establishment of the 
Indefatigable, 2,616 boys have been received on 
board ; of this number, 2,200 have been trained 
and sent to sea in various capacities (about 
350 have joined the Royal Navy and R.N. 
Reserves) ; many of the boys are now occupying 
the position of masters and officers in the 
mercantile marine.” 

The smart little fellows are well looked after, 
with a view both to their instruction and amuse- 
ment, and each one has to do his share of work, 
as if he were actually engaged in seafaring life. 







































They are taught to row with skill, and are put 


~}in the: way of “ knowing’ the ropes” ; they learn 


to cook; to sew, to wash; to mend shoes, and 
generally to “fend for themselves”; they are 
required to take their turn in keeping watch 
and are encouraged in the systematic perform- 
ance of duty, in obedience to authority, in 
habits of neatness, and in displaying readiness 
to do whatever needs to be done. 

The launch brought me alongside «he Jude- 
fatigable, and for one minute I had to face 
again that icy wind; but only for a moment 
for a striking transformation scene was effected 
in a trice. A door was opened, and I was on 
the main deck, sheltered and warm and homely 
as could be, for all around were the Christmas 
decorations, making everything bright and 


‘| cheerful. School was still being held, and from 


the classes near I could catch the busy hum of 
learners conning tasks, and gaining, in the dull, 
mechanical routine of daily work, the lessons 
which shall give them nerve and thought in 
danger. And you who will read to the end shall 
hear what happened to a boat’s crew on that 
same cold January afternoon. But now | found 
myself in 


CAPTAIN BREMNER’S SANCTUM, 
whence he directs the world about him, He 
received me cordially, and promised to tell us 
all about 

THE BAND. 

“Your ship’s band has, I believe, Captain 
Bremner, won for itself a name?” I said. 

“Well, it has engagements almost every- 
where. It goes all over Lancashire, and 
once it played in Lincoln before 2,500 people. 
It formed a prominent part of the Naval Exhi- 
bition held at Liverpool in 1892. It was also 
especially noticed at Manchester, at the Lifeboat 
Demonstration there in December, 1892.” 

“It has received at various times notices 
from the press?” 


“Yes! Let me see. Here is what the 





Manchester Guardian said about it on the 
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occasion : ‘One of the best features of the pro- 
cession was the company of boys from the 
training-ship Judefatigable, Headed by their 
band, and armed with rifle and cutlass, they 
marched with a swing that wag delightful in its 
precision, - They never lost step when a block 
came, but would go on marking time as long as 
necessary, The programme at the Gardens 
was extremely interesting. First of all there 
were exercises by the /udefatigable boys, in- 
cluding cutlass and musical drill and bayonet 
practice, and they attacked their work in 
capital spirit.’” 

“The boys are doubtless very proud on such 
occasions ?” 

“They were much ‘pleased with a certificate 
that was given them the year before at Man- 
chester. Here’s a copy of it :— 


LIFEBOAT SATURDAY FUND. 











MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. 





Presented to 
As a slight acknowledgment of services aendered on 
October 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1891, in connection with 
the inauguration of the. movement in Manchester 
and Salford. 
Signed by... 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


“Who is the band-master?” I asked. 

“A very good musician, largely self-taught, 
—Mr. A. B. Smith. If he were on board you 
might have had a talk with him, but unfor- 
tunately he is not at present. He was brought 
upas a boy at the Myrtle Street Orphanage, 
which at one time had one of thé finest bands 
in Liverpool,” 

“These numerous engagements which the 
band has must be of interest from many. points 
of view. The boys doubtless look upon them 
as treats ?” 

“Yes, they do, and I confess they are very 
successful. In 1892 the band made between 
£170 and £180, but that was an exceptionally 
good year.” 

“The band has, I suppose, the usual comple- 
ment of performers ?” 

“Yes, it varies from about twenty-five to 
thirty,” 

“The boys are probably very eager to be 
chosen members of the band ?” 

“The members of the band are of course 
selected, and the boys are eagér candidates for 
a place in it.” 

“ May I ask what the principal objects are, 
which the band fulfils in, so to speak, the general 
economy of the ship ? ” 

“Certainly. Inthe. first place.it makes the 
ship more home-like for the boys. Then——” 

Just at this moment there was the sound of 
a rush of feet close by on the main deck, of 
laughter and conversation. Captain Bremner 
explained that the boys were just coming out of 
school. Hence the joy. Thenhe resumed :— 

‘That is to say, it affords the boys amuse- 
ment and recreation in a sensible way. It is of 
course sought to make the band self-supporting. 
The object is not that it should be of use to the 
boys in after life.” * 4 

“You have concerts on board?” 

“Yes, I have constructed a theatre out of an 
old room down below, which will hold 200 
people, and an entertainment is held there once 
a fortnight. Our Sunday services, too, are! 
rather a feature in our life. At one time they 
were held in the: dock, and used to attract large 
numbers. .Now during the summer we. send 
boats ashore, and people come off to the ship.” 
But the daylight was beginning to fade, and 
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reassuring, and the air was keen and nipping, 
but the journey was safe enough. So presently 
the bugle sounded “Silence,” and over the 
merry groups of lads—some dancing, some play- 
ing, some larking in 4 corner—there came per- 
fect. order. 


captain’s cheery voice, “and put a couple of 
comfortable rugs in the boat. Catch the next 
steamer at New Ferry if you can.” . Then turn- 
ing to me, “ But you will have a bad time going 
across without a macintosh.” 


me, 
veloped me in his macintosh, which would defy 
wind and storm. 


well on the right side on such a day as this. 


—ten sturdy little fellows, of anywhere between 
thirteen to sixteen, each manfully holding his 
oar, himself being comfortably enveloped in oil- 
skin: over-all and sou’-wester. 
my skirts,—that is to say, the captain’s friendly 
macintosh,—and squeezing my tall hat hard 
down on to my ears, I took my seat astern. The 
distance across was only a few hundred yards, 
and apparently the ferry steamer’s lights were 
close at hand. Yet the tide was strong, and 


got clear, and the coxswain (one of the boys) 
shouted his directions in a clear voice, whilst 


when necessary. As we got more into the open, 


was quite out of the question. 
pulled splendidly, and the boy at the helm 
steered true; but no, we were losing ground, 


out of the full force of the tide. 
was cold to us astern, and nose and eyes and 
mouth seemed all confounded in one common 
frost-bite.. .. 


helm, and grandly did the little fellows pull. 
Then came the sound of the bell on the landing- 


Never mind, the ferry-boat was missed, but my 
tall hat was still in its place aloft. 
much in such a day. We were scarce ‘holding 
our own, though, and sturdy as they were, the 
little chaps at the oars were not yet full-blown 
A.B.’s. 
the smacks riding at anchor, and give the oars- 
men a short rest. 


built lad, the biggest boy aboard, leant over and 
held the boat for a moment. How it happened, 


smack must have given a lurch, or the lad may 


suddenly came the terrible cry— 


and in the anxiety of the moment I forgot even 
my silk hat. 
say ; but long before that, before there was time 
for thought, one quick-eyed, deft little chap, in 


I had to think of getting hashes to Liverpool. 
I could, I should like to catch the next boat at 
New Ferry, . I asked the captain if he thought 
I could. 

“The boat would. be going ashore later in 
any case,” said my. courteous host; “but we 
might send it ashore now, perhaps. We will go 
and have a look.” 

The view of the Mersey was not altogether 


“Mr. ——, get the boat ready,” said the 


That view of my mission had not occurred to 
Presently the captain returned and en- 


The captain, let me explain, 
s a tall man, and I am not; but the fault was 


THE RETURN. 
The boat’s crew were already in their places, 


Gathering up 


he blast blew the spray in sheets over us, 
hough my-~hat kept its place gallantly. We 
wo of the ship’s officers gave additional orders 
he current began to make itself felt, and soon 


t became evident that catching the next steamer 
The oarsmen 


hough getting nearer inshore, and somewhat 
But the air 


“* Lay on, my cocks!” shouted the boy at the 


tage, and the steamer was up-steam and off. 


That was 


So it was decided to stay behind one of 
We touched one of the 
macks, and a boy in the boat, a tall and _ well- 
don’t quite know, but somehow the tide must 


ave caught. our boat unexpectedly, or the 


ave been. careless for a moment; anyhow, 


“SOMEBODY’S OVERBOARD.” 
‘The cry pierced us all worse than the cold, 


“Who is it?” I heard somebody 


“Telth 
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the nose of the | boat, had put his oa out over 
the side into the water, and had grasped his 
mate by the collar, Ina trice, too, one of the 
officers at my side had. leapt across the boat, 
and together they hauled the lad on board 
That all happened inside a minute, and in less 
than another minute the lad whom the Mersey 
had tried its best to drown was back in his 
place as.No. 1, pulling lustily to the cox’s 
orders, I interviewed him for a second after- 
wards, and as. I shook his hand, his pulse was 
as steady as could be. 

“ Only one more smack to pass, my hearties,” 
cned the helmsman ; and then with a long pull 
and a strong pull we were at the landing-stage. 


oAL the Trocadero. 
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HAT Intermezzo—/oujours the Inter- 
mezzo ; opera-houses may forget, barrel- 
organs may tire ; but the “halls” send 
up their incense nightly to Mascagni. 

Only the manner varies. ‘his time it was a 
’cello which soothed the audience and made 
them gaze soulfully into their glasses. The 
performer was Mr. August Van Biene,—the 
“great” the programme calls him. He is 
hardly that ; “good” is a word of more sober 
appropriateness (and we know it is better to be 
good than great); and he handles his instru- 
ment as though he loved it, which is probably 
the case. Other music-halls would do well to 
avail themselves of Mr. Van Biene’s services, as 
a refreshing interlude to serios and performing 
animals. 

But I fear it was not a desire to hear a well- 
played violoncello which drew together the 
crowd whom I found at the “ Troc” the other 
night. Unless I am mistaken, the magnet was 
Miss Scottie, a sagaciois beast of the female 
collie persuasion, with a depraved taste for 
nap, in which vice she publicly and skilfully in- 
dulged, to the huge delight of the spectators. 
There were other curiosities in the bill, no- 
tably that provided by Miss Rose Dearing, who | 
bounded on the stage a living counterfeit of 
Mr. Dudley Hardy’s yellow damsel (see any 
London hoarding). Miss Dearing’s song, in 
the capacity of a revolting daughter of the 
most advanced type, was as startling as her 
attire. Another lady, who was greeted with 
enthusiasm, was Miss Winifred Johnson. Her 
speech bewrayed her ; she was plainly from the 
land of the stars and stripes. I liked her best 
with a banjo, on which instrument she lavished 
a wealth of misdirected skill and carey When 
she sang, I felt less happy. Vocal poverty was 
liberally sauced with Yankee wit, which, in its 
music-hall form, is, to my taste, rather cheap 
and rather vulgar. But the audience generally 
relished it highly. Better, I thought, was Miss 
Julia Reeve. The quality of her voice was most 
pleasing, and she would do well to give it more 
opportunity for display than is afforded by the 
mimicry of other music-hall vocalists. Mimi- 
cry, however, seems to be a favourite form of 
entertainment here. A gentleman essayed the 
same task. He-was described on the bill as 
“The Society Mimic”; and I have been try- 
ing ever since to think why. There was one 
really capital item in the programme. It was a 
duologue by Mr. Frank Wood and Miss Roma 
—a duologue, that is, in the curtain-lecture 
sense : the lady did all the talking, the husband 
being reduced to mere gesticulation. It was 
bright, original, witty, and well done, and was 
also appreciated. Music-hall managers, take 
the hint. 
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Trocadero, and I was curious to note what the 
Zeitgeist had done for it in the interim. The 
hall is as luxurious as of yore—only more so ; 
and is distinctly more moral. For is not Albert 
Chevalier part proprietor thereof? And has| 
not this troubadour of the costers hailed his | 
“Wot Cher” to Stiggins of the County Coun- 
cil? Remembering these things, it was in a 
wistful, apologetic way that I asked a waiter to 
fetch me a whisky and seltzer. The old order 
changeth ; but the whisky remains excellent. 

E. E. W. 
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Onferview with | 


Mr. Stanfey Owithera. | 
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HEN the idea of a College of Music in 
Manchester was first mooted a few 
years ago, hardly any one could have 
hoped that in so short a time it would | 

have proved undeniably that such an institution 
was an absolute necessity. It must indeed be a | 
pleasure to Sir Charles Hallé and the somewhat | 
small number of enthusiasts to look and note 
now the result of their labours and zeal. The 
honour of the initial step of course belongs to 
Sir Charies Hallé, who gradually but surely en- | 





listed the sympathy and support of his numerous | 
Manchester friends. Subsequently a meeting | 
was held in the Manchester Town Hall, under | 
the presidency of Sir William Holdsworth, Bart., | 
M.P., and particulars of the proposed College | 
were submitted From that moment practically | 
the scheme was an assured success, as the | 
wealthy citizens of Manchester are fortunately | 
very numerous, besides also being rich in the | 
matter of high-class musicians, to whom such | 
an institution would be certain to commend | 
itself. 

The necessary preliminaries over, a start was | 
made in thorough earnest with the opening of 
the College on the 2nd of October, 1893. A 
more successful opening could hardly have been 
wished, as with 70 students—and all paying 
ones—‘he start was eminently satisfactory. 

And now the second term has commenced, 
and the success is fully maintained. I called on 
the secretary (Mr. Stanley Withers), and obtained | 
from him the statement that matters were | 
going on exceedingly well, and he said, “ When 
a thing is going on so well as we are here, there 
is not much information to give you.” 





designed, not being local except for its posi- 
tion, 

“We possess a very fine orchestra, which, 
however, is open to outsiders who have passed 
an examination as to their merits. This orches- 
tra consists of about forty members, and is con- 
ducted by Mr. Willy Hess.” __ 

Mention of this gentleman’s name reminded 
the Secretary that overtures have been made 
to Mr. Hess to sever his connection with the 
Manchester College, and take up the position 
of principal violin instructor at the Royal 
College of Music, London. Mr. Hess, however, 
declined to entertain the proposal at all, 

“So much the better for Manchester and the 
College,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Withers, “as you say, so 
much the better. Our College building would 
have been far too small if we had not insisted 
upon each pupil undergoing a thorough course 


of tuition; that is, every student in singing 


must learn piano, elocution, Italian, etc. Had 
we permitted students of individual instruments 
only, without the necessity of embracing the 


| whole routine, we should have been inundated 


with applicants for admission. Each student, 
too, has to enter for at least one session, or 
three terms. 

In addition to the many advantages to be 
gained by instruction at the College, Sir 


| Charles Hallé gives permission to all students 


to attend the orchestral rehearsals of his con- 
certs in Manchester, an advantage which will 
undoubtedly be largely availed. 

An inspection of the building shows what a 
really splendid place it is, having been fitted 
with everything that.could be devised or 
thought of to secure perfect quiet in each 


separate teaching room. 
W. K. M. 
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HERE are periods when we fail to note 
that the prominent figures of a past 
generation are rapidly ,betaking them- 
selves to the land of shadows; and 

there are periods when the rapid departure of 
one after another reminds us of how completely 
that generation is past. The latter period we 
have lately experienced. The deaths, in quick 
succession, of Gounod, Tschaikowsky, and 


“We have now over a hundred students, none | Biilow, remind us of the enormous gulf between 
of whom are endowment or scholarship students, | the period in which they were young men and 
and this in the second term. Dr. Joachim paid | the present period. Tschaikowsky, indeed, was 
us a visit the other day. He has always taken | Significant of little to the English people, for the 
a deep interest in our College. The Queen | Russian school and its internal wars interested 
showed her sympathy with the movement for | YS little ; but with Gounod was snapped the link 
the establishment of the College by granting | that bound the present to the days of Mendels- 
permission to. designate it ‘ Royal,’ and we | Sohn, and now with ‘Billow is gone the chain 
have now lodged a petition in the Privy Council | that made this time one with the early fighting 
for a charter of incorporation. Whether suc- | time of Wagner. For, strange as it may appear, 
cessful or otherwise remains to be seen, but the | Biilow, whom we are used to regard as a living 
result will be known about March oth.” | force at the present time, did his work and gained 

“You have no scholarship students, then?” his reputation before many of us were born, 
1 asked. when only the middle-aged were babies in arms. 

“Not as yet. The Lancashire County | He was born in Dresden in 1830. In baby- 
Council, however, have already voted grants | hood he showed none of the precocious taste 
for a scholarship, and we hope ere long that | for music that is expected of a well-conducted 
other councils and public bodies may do the | genius. But a long illness brought him to him- 





same.” self; he was restored to health, and at once 
“I suppose, then, that the students are not all | began to study the piano with Madame Schu- 
local?” | mann’s father, Friedrich Wieck. Fora time he 


“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Withers; “ students | worked at harmony and counterpoint under the 
are drawn from all parts, and at the present direction of Eberwein ; but in 1848 Biilow senior 
time we have students from Huddersfield, sent him to Leipzig to study law, for the family 
Bradford, Lytham, Liverpool, Stockport, War- | Wa$ too respectable to allow of any member of 
rington, etc., etc., thus demonstrating that the) it becoming a musician. But Biilow junior was 
College is serving the purpose for which it was | instantaneously converted by the famous per- 











formance of Lohengrin at Weimar, under Liszt, 
in 1850, He put himself under Wagner's direc- 
tion at Zurich, and in 1851 went to Weimar again 
to work at the piano under Liszt. His tours 
have been fully recorded, and the various dis- 
tinguished posts he Reld. It remains only to 
speak of the significance of the man. 

As a conductor we owe an enormous debt to 
Biilow. He was the first, I believe, to conduct 
without book—he was the first, at any rate, to 
popularise the art invented by Wagner of play- 
ing on the orchestra. He gave readings of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, which have gone to 
form our ideas of Beethoven. It is safe to say 
that he influenced Mottl, Richter, Seidel, and 
every younger conductor; that without him 
these men would not be the artists they are. 
Again, his “model” performances of 77istan 
and Die Meistersinger in Munich, set a 
standard which no impressario nor subsequent 
conductor has dared to neglect. With regard 
to piano-playing, it is hard to say whether he 
was most influential as a player or a teacher, 
Of course he was always a teacher. Crowds 
attended his lectures (for one cannot otherwise 
name his, classes); and wherever he went, 
crowds also attended his recitals—and probably 
for the same reason, to learn. For Biilow 
seemed always to play, not so much to give 
pleasure to the ear, as to explain to the mind 
the composer’s meaning. This, probably, is the 
secret of the enormous reputation he had, and 
the small amount of worship. Finally, as a 
litterateur, Biilow laboured hard for the “ new” 
music : meaning thereby not only the music of 
Wagner, but the true readings of the old com- 
posers. He sent out article after article an- 
nouncing the views of the later artists, and 
defending them against the attacks of cast-iron 
pedanticism, and in England it is difficult to 
calculate his effect. 

The battle is fought and won, but it seems so 
recent that one does not: realise that the “new” 
musicians already belong to the far-away past 
In things artistic (and the 19th century) fifty 
years is a long time, and it is more than forty 
since Liszt set up the standard of revolt at 
Weimar. How long, the death of Biilow, at 
the age of 64, reminds us. Whatever his faults, 
he has worked manfully. He has joined his 
leaders and his comrades ; and over his grave 
Romanist, State Churchman, and Dissenter 
may join in the ancient prayer, Regudescat in 
pace. 
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T an informal meeting, held to consider 
the above, the following Committee 
were selected :— 


Miss A. Bernard. 
» Symonds, 
Mrs. Wright. 
Mr. Alfred Brauen. 
» G. Hector Dean. 
» G. Coates. 
9 Stuart. 
» 1. G. Ball. 
» Adams. 
» R. G. Mackay. 
» Harris, 
» Christopher. 
» 5S. Cresswell. 
» Bedloe. 
» R.N. Christopher. 


This Committee may think it advisable to 
add largely to its numbers. An account of the 
next meeting will be given in the April issue. 
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HE most important musical work that has 

been brought forth this season was given by 

the Stem Chorus, on the 5th of February, 

at the Philharmonic, under Professor Gem- 
sheim’s direction. The work was composed for. soli, 
chorus, and full orchestra, and this was its first per- 
formance ; and so great was its success, and so hearty 
itsreception, that it, will, undoubtedly, be given 
another hearing in the near future. The work bears 
the title of A/anasse, and its composer, Fr. Hegar, 
has divided it into three parts. No choral work has 
been produced that so nearly equals Tinel’s Fran- 
ciscus as does this new composition, and like the 
Franciscus this, too, is a thoroughly dramatic oratorio, 
permeated with all the modern harmonic progressions. 
Not that the purely contrapuntal element is elimin- 
ated, for the work has its quota of fugal chorus ; but 
the harmony is made to share with the counterpoint 
in producing effects which are sure to attract and en- 
list the interest of the listener, be he a musician or 
otherwise. The solo parts were well placed, and had 
much to do with the favourable impression made. 
Frau Herzog, of the Royal Opera House, took: the 
soprano part of Nicases, Herr Rothmiibe, tenor, the 
title role, and Herr Schelper, baritone, that of Esra. 
The next concert of this society will consist of Verdi's 
Requiem. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 24, the regular concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The programme consisted 
entirely of Beethoven’s works. ‘ The efficient conduc- 
tor of the orchestra, Herr Franz Mannstaedt, per- 
formed two piano concertos, the number three, C 
minor, and the number five, E flat. The hall was 
entirely filled, the audience seeming to be quite in- 
terested to hear the conductor, who is -steadily gain- 
ing a reputation here as a solo player. 

The third concert of the second cyclus of Joachim 
Quartets, on January 25, consisted of Brahms’ sextet 
in G major, Beethoven’s C major quintet, Op. 29, 
and Haydn’s quartet, B flat, Op. 64. The Brahms’ 
number proved to be a most enjoyable number, as 
was the Beethovenalso. Altogether, this programme 
has been the most interesting which the Quartet have 
given this season. 

Maria Palloni, a soprano with a beautiful voice and 
a finished technique, gave a song recital on Feb. 2 
at Saal Bechstein. The singer, who is from Rome, 
gave a programme, the first half of which was devoted 
to early Italian songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, while the second half consisted of songs 
from modern Italian writers. Two of the latter were 
by Leoncavallo, who accompanied the singer in his 
numbers, he being in Berlin for the first performance 
of his new opera, Aledicz, which, after a number of 
postponements, is announced to appear soon. 

On Friday, Feb. 9, Herr Blumner’s Chorus gave 
their third and last subscription concert, the pro- 
gramme consisting of Bach’s ‘‘ Magnificat,” Men- 
delssohn’s 95th Psalm, and Blumner’s ‘“ Festival 
Cantata.” The chorus, which was assisted by the 
Philharmonic orchestra, performed their parts admir- 
ably, especially in the ‘‘ Magnificat” and the 95th 
Psalm. eer 

The sixth concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra had Herr Scheidemantee, the celebrated 
baritone, for soloist. His vocal numbers were 
Beethoven’s Hope, and the ‘ Monologue” from 
Wagner’s Meistersingers. He was in splendid 
voice, and sang his parts with great feeling, so 
that in every way he achieved a great success. The 
orchestral numbers on the programme were Brahms’ 
Symphony, No. 2, in D major, and a serenade for 
string orchestra by R. Fuchs, a young composer hail- 
ing from Vienna. The music of the latter was 
exceedingly bright and original, and gives promise 
of better things from the composer. The Brahms’ 
symphony was played magnificently, the orchestra 
responding readily to Herr Schuch’s baton. The 
seventh concert had a most interesting programme : 
Don Juan, a tone poem for full orchestra, by Richard 
Strauss, from Heimar, who conducted the entire 
concert. The composer is only 30 years old, but 
writes music like a man of 60. The composition was 








very dramatic, and showed a knowledge of the 
orchestral instruments on, the part of the composer, 
truly marvellous for a man of his age. The second 
number was Liszt’s piano Concerto, No. 4, in E flat, 
performed by Moritz Rosenthal The wonderful 
technique which this player displays is something to 
marvel at, and he is always sure to dazzle any audi- 
ence by it. Heretofore, the Berlin critics have been 
very severe in their criticism of him; but this year 
they have condescended to speak favourably of him. 
The third number was:a ‘‘ Dramatic Orchestra fan- 
tasie, in Overture form,” by Wilhelm Berger, and 
now heard for the first time. While not so bold nor 
free as the Strauss tone poem, its classical beauty 
afforded the necessary contrast to the first number. 
The concert ended with the Pastorale Symphony of 
Beethoven, and in his interpretation of it Herr Strauss 
showed himself to be a magnetic conductor as well as 
successful composer. 

A short time previous to his appearance in the 
Philharmonic concert, Rosenthal gave a piano recital 
at the Sing Academie, and these two concerts are 
the only ones he will appear at in Berlin this season. 
Carl Reinecke, from the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
appeared at the Philharmonic, and directed one of 
his overtures, and played one of Mozart’s concertos 
for the piano. & 

On Feb. 8, Eug. d’Albert.and his wife, Teresa 
Careno-d’Albert, gave a joint piano recital at the 
Philharmonic. D’Albert played the F minor sonata 
of Beethoven, Op. 57, and liis wife three solos of 
Chopin’s. There were three numbers on the pro- 
gramme devoted to two pianos: Sonata, F major, 
Bach, Variations in E flat minor, by Sinding, and the 
Concerto Pathetic of Liszts’. D’Albert’s playing of 
the Beethoven sonata was the finest thing of the 
evening’s performance, and in it he kept his own 
individuality in the background, and let the music 
stand out entirely alone. 

The third concert of the Wagner Verein on Feb, 
12. Herr Sucher, of the Royal Opera House, 
appeared: as conductor, and his wife, Frau Rosa 
Sucher, asthe soloist. Weber’s Zuryanthe overture, 
Liszt’s Battle of the Huns, and Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde vorspiel, the Trauermarch from Goéter- 
dimmerung, and the five poems which were given at 
the last concert of the Verein, made up. the pro- 
gramme, 

Feb. 13, the anniversary of Wagner’s death, the 
orchestra of the Opera House gave a special concert 
of his music. The numbers given were the overtures 
to Zhe Flying Dutchman and Tannhduser, the vor- 
spiels to Lohengrin and’ The Meistersingers, together 
with the Trauer march from Gétterdémmerung. The 
Dante symphony with chorus of Liszt was also 
given; the chorus of the Opera House taking the 
chorus parts. The regular Tuesday night concert of 
the Philharmonic orchestra also gave a special Wag- 
ner programme, consisting of favourite selections from 
the master’s works. 

Two English ladies, Misses Irma Renouf and 
Eleonora Reunert, are intending to return to England 
this spring, after spending a number of years abroad 
studying singing. They have studied four years in 
Italy, principally at Milan, under the celebrated 
Lamperti. They both appeared in opera in Italy, 
taking solo parts, and received most favourable 
criticisms. For nearly two years they have been in 
Dresden and Berlin, and gave a song recital at Saal 
Bechstein last autumn. Miss Renouf possesses a 
soprano voice of remarkable flexibility, and is a most 
successful colorature singer, while Miss Reunert’s 
voice is a full, rich contralto, over which she has 


perfect control. 
INSLOw. 








Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, the American con- 
tralto, who was so favourably received here 
during the winter of 1892-3, proposes to revisit 
England shortly, arriving in London on May 
roth. 

AT the Royal Academy and the Royal College 
of Music the girl fiddlers outnumber the boys 
by. about five to one, and at this moment there 
is not a single male student of the ’cello at the 
Royal College of Music. 
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HE Test Valley Musical Society, whose mem- 
bers are recruited from an area extending from 
Salisbury to Portsmouth, with headquarters 
in the Cathedral cities of Winchester and 

Salisbury, under the leadership of the Rev. E. H. 
Moberly, gave a highly successful Concert at the 
Town Hall on Friday afternoon, the 2nd ult., with 
a choir numbering 150 and an orchestra of forty 
performers, Miss Margaret Barter being the soloist. 
The arrangements were in the hands of Messrs. C. 
E. Godfrey & Co. 

Miss Clara Butt received an enthusiastic welcome 
at the Portland Hall on Saturday, the roth ult., when 
her rich contralto voice was the theme of general 
praise. The orchestra was filled by the R.M.A. 
string band, under Mr. A. Williams, Mus. Bac. 

The Yeomen of the Guard has, the week end- 
ing Februaty 17, received a highly artistic and 


| finished rendering at the hands of the Portsmouth and 


Southsea Amateur Dramatic and Musical Society, 
the /oca/e being the Theatre Royal, Messrs. Sidney 
and J. H. Tower being the only professionals assist- 
ing, under the conductorship of Mr. F. Brutton 
Rowe, an amateur. The audiences have been very 


large. 
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N January 25 a concert was given in the 
School of Science and Art, in aid of the 
Scholarship Fund. The artistes were Miss M. 
‘Bolam, soprano ; Mr. W. Blakey, baritone ; 
Master T. H. Morrison, solo violin; and W. Whit- 
taker, solo flute. Mr. W. D. Oliver conducted the 
Science School orchestra, which was ably led by the 
rising young violinist, Miss Amy Welton. Our own 
representative was unable to be present, but sends us 
this quotation from the utterances of a local critic. 
‘*On Thursday night the annual concert in connec- 
tion with the School of Science and Art, Corporation 
Street, Newcastle, was given in the Bath Lane Hall. 
There was a large attendance, and the programme 
included many attractive instrumental and vocal 
selections, Amongst the former were the items 
assigned to the Science and Art orchestra, of which 
the leader was Miss Amy Welton, and the conductor 
Mr. W. D. Oliver. Their performances were excel- 
lent, and included the dance “ Alla Gavotta,” the 
composition of Mr. W. G. Whittaker, a local 
musician, who has succeeded in producing a catching 
and pleasant piece of music; and the youthful com- 
poser is not only to be complimented gg the excellence 
of his production, but also upon the finished manner 
in which his flute solos were executed. Master T. 
H. Morrison was, as usual, successful in his violin 
solos, while the piano solo, by Master James Gloag, 
and the piano duet of Misses G. Jacobson and H. 
Wood were all that could be desired. The vocal 
efforts were equally as successful as the instrumental 
selections. Nothing could have been more pleasant 
than the way in which the chorus ‘‘ What a Merry, 
Merry Life” was contributed, to commence with, by 
the choir, formed of male and female students at the 
school, while the solo part given by Miss M. Bolam 
was equally excellent. All the other pieces were 
capably rendered. Mr. W. Blakey sang with good 
effect ‘*The Storm Fiend,” and Miss Bolam (with 
Miss Amy Welton as violin obligato) sang with much 
ability the song ‘‘ Fiddle and 1.” Altogether the 
performance was excellent in every respect, and the 
applause of the audience was frequent and hearty. 
Mr. W. D. Oliver acted as conductor throughout, 
and Miss Bolam was an efficient accompanist.” 








THE Queen of Denmark, in her seventy-sixth 
year, is one of the finest harpists in the world. 
A thoroughly-accomplished musician, she assists 
in trios of which the other two parts are taken 
by professionals of high standing. 


SILA B ERIN KET TA BE OMTEO DP IRIIT) 
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at | loo don | Society’s interest, and should be sternly discounten- M 
i 2 z anced. One other little matter seems to mé capable a Udi a 
i a an |of improvement. The first row of seats at the 


HEN wearied nearly to the point of death ‘concert was much too near the band. Not only is BY IDRIS MAEWGWYN. 


with concerts in St. James's, or Princes’, or the din somewhat terrible at times, but there is 
Queen’s Hall, it is not at all an idle thing | _ danger of having one’s eyes put out by a violin bow. 
4 to take a course of suburban musical orgies. I hear of an old gentleman who shut his eyes and 
4 4 IEF Our Central London concerts are made to a pattern. | yawned ; when he was done he opened his eyes and 
AE One pop resembles another pop, one symphony con- | closed his mouth, and found the end of a bow be- 
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VERY interesting musical. event: occurred 
the other week viz,, the appearance of the 
Welsh Ladies’ Choir before the Queen, 


i, 4 

ts cert another symphony concert, one ballad concert | tween his teeth. Would it not be better to sacrifice | Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Frederick, and 

ai another ballad concert, so closely that they are no | a row of seats than to thus invite disaster? Again, | the Royal Family at Osborne, conducted by Madame 

¥ ne more to be distinguished than a row of Chinamen. cannot the Wandsworth Choral Society get home at | Clara Novello Davies Miss Winifred Evans accom. 

| The monotony of the thing palls upon one after a | once after a concert, instead of staying to sing ‘‘God | panied on the pianoforte. The following was the 

P time, and ‘tis then that a few suburban concerts act | save the Queen”? That sort of thing makes one | programme :—Patriotic song, ‘Cymru Fydd,” Dr. 

ie" bt like iron and quinine on the shattered nervous | | think not so much of a high-class concert as of a Parry, by Miss M. J. Phillips, Miss E. Williams, 

f ij system. It was primarily the need of such a tonic | | miserable Penny- reading in some village ten miles | Miss L. Davies, Miss M. Williams, and choir ; | 
Welsh air, ‘‘ Clychau Aberdyfi,” D. Emlyn Evans ; 


But I | | from a railway station and civilization. 
Mr. Wheeler, the vigorous organist and choir- 
master of (I think) St. Andrew’s, Earlsfield, is setting 


i that has driven me south-westward of late. 
1 may own at once that I found the average concert a | 
much more enjoyable affair than was reasonably to 


choir song, ‘‘Gyda’r Wawr,” Molloy, Miss Annie ‘ 
Jenkins ; choral song, ‘‘ The Holy City,” S. Adams, 
choir ; Welsh air, ‘‘ Y Gwenith Gwyn,” D. Emlyn : 





be anticipated. 
formance of the Messiah on February 1 by the 
Wandsworth Choral and Orchestral Society. I noted 
the birth of this body more than a year ago, Since 
then it has gone on from strength to strength, and is 


at this moment the most important thing of the sort | 
|mel, Mr. Burry, and Mr. Kemp; and of course Mr. 


Wandsworth has ever seen. The conductor is Mr. 
G. A. Higgs, F.R.C.O., the most talented musician 
now residing in the district; and Mr. A. R, Saun- 
ders, the organist and accompanist, is thoroughly 
efficient. Then the leader of the band, Miss Emily 
Hardy, is just the person to pull a lot of amateurs 
over the rocky places, She has a well-deserved repu- 
tation as a ‘‘ crack” player on the violin, and has 
exactly the pluck, energy, and dash that is required 
in a leader. When L mention that, in addition to 
these, the Society has an ideal secretary, Mr. W. 
Thorne, and a committee which does its best, the 
reason of the success will be apparent. 

On February 1 the soloists were Miss Teresa 
Blamy, Miss Emily Himing, Mr. Maskell Hardy, 


The most important was the per- | 
| Some little time since, he did the Last Judgment ; 








a good example by performing oratorios in his church. 


and on Sunday afternoon, February 4, he performed 
a selection from St. aul. There was a good 
choir and orchestra, Miss Emily Hardy leading the 
latter. The soloists were Master Rose, Mr. Shim- 


Wheeler conducted. Unfortunately, the original 
tenor was unable to come, and Mr. Burry did his 
best at very short notice. The chorus sang well, and 
altogether the performance was the best of the kind 
ever given in a church in these parts. 

Mr. Charles Bond's second annual concert took 
place on Monday evening, February 5, and proved 
a great success. The initial item wasa quartet by 
Messrs. Buchanan, Bond, Randall, and Barnes, who 
gave a fine rendering of ‘‘ Phyllis dyes her tresses 
black.” Later, they were again heard to advantage 


|in ** A Franklyn’s Dogge ” and ‘‘Sleep, gentle lady.” 


Miss Kate Luke rendered ‘‘ The Valley by the Sea ” 
and “The Moorish Maid” in ‘good style, her rich 


Evans, choir; duet, ‘“‘ The Hawthorn Hedge,” S. 
Glover, Miss Bessie Evans and Miss Annie Jenkins ; 
chorus, “Spanish Gipsy,” Lassen, choir; song, 
“Darby and Joan,” Miss Dot Prosser; Welsh air, 
“Y deryn Pur,” D. Emlyn Evans, choir; song, 
‘*Sleep, my love, sleep,” Sullivan, Miss Bessie 
Evans ; Welsh air, ‘‘ Hen wlad fy nhadau,’’ Miss M. 
Williams, Miss L. Davies, and choir; ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” in Welsh, Miss May John, Miss Emily 
Francis, Miss Gertrude Drinkwater, Miss Nellie 
Griffiths, and choir, _At the conclusion of the con- 
cert Madame: Clara Novello Davies, Mr. David 
Davies, her husband, Mr. Jacob Davies, her father, 
and Mr. Perkins, secretary of the. choir, had the 
honour of being presented to the Queen. 

For the Welsh Festival in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on St. David’s Eve, some 300 voices are now (Feb. 
2oth) in constant rehearsal, and the festival, especially 
from a musical point of. view, promises to be the 

















and Mr. W. H. Brereton. The chorus and orchestra | voice being much admired. The mandoline playing most effective Welsh service yet heard in London. 

numbered upward of 150. When I arrived, it was| by the Misses E. and W. and Master Gammelieu The conductor of the choir is Mr, Dyred Lewys, 

somewhat late. To a stranger the hall is difficult to | gained for them loud applause. Mr. Bond was in R.A.M., organist Mr. D. J. Thomas. 

tind, and the chorus shouted ‘* wonderful ” at me as I | good form, and gave ‘‘ Margarita” in a faultless , 

entered ; anf remembering the difficulties I had come | style, as did also Mr. John Woodley ‘‘ The Chase.” Th seat rig ree 2 geen ce 

through, I agreed that it was. In the Pastoral Sym- | Unfortunately Madame Edwardes was only able to e€ question 0 Be y~ a Jd 7 pac me 

phony the band was a trifle too enthusiastic, and some | appear once, when she sang ‘‘ Good-bye” in an pri Mi ays vee re or the National Eisteddfod 

~ the delicacy was lost; but it should be borne in| admirable manner. A masterly pianoforte solo, al eps 77 a pes eee at Llanelly, 

mind that Wandsworth Town Hall seems built more | ‘* Lucia de Lammermoor,” was contributed by Mr. . ing te Wane it otters better accommodation 

with a view to bull-fights or football scrimmages than | Hermann Kloss. than any pramstay marquee it would be Le coabe sag 

orchestral concerts. The conductor is necessarily! A capital concert was given at the Town Hall on ac ieee ution to the aap e conveniences of 

perched so near the ceiling that in case of his army | Monday, February 12, by Mr. Fred Bamford. A Caan cade ae heen meeting of the 

running away he can only fetch them to their senses | high-class programme had been prepared and was 1 ae! d ean r. Tom Hughes presiding, 

by dropping his baton on them, But, on the whole, | rendered in an excellent manner. Mr. Ernest Pitts ore hes ls sien ours submitted by the int 

not only the l’astoral Symphony but all the accom-} gave a pianoforte solo, ‘Polonaise in A flat” 4 rough surveyor, ; owing that the work could be i 

paniments were very well played. Miss Teresa | (Chopin) in an able and finished style, while special chat pawl £5,000, ond that the building. ues 

Blamy, now or lately a pupil at the London | praise is due to Miss Maude Snell, Madame Rich, a apes Nae ae wpa ACh ered eae 

Academy of Music, sang her recitatives rather finely, | and Messrs, Bamford and Ortner, for their rendering or ka tt verge bisa 5 cn before 8 dapetation Bent 

and in spite of the band getting clean away in ‘* Re- | of the quartet “God is a Spirit.” A violin solo was | p ae es: 4 ; tear a . ie upon the ie 
joice greatly,” she subdued them in the end, and fully | given by Mr. John Pitts, for which he was recalled, pit? , eo ri ass essrs. Henry Wilkins, Frank Bi 

deserved the thundering applause she won, Later | as was also Miss Maude Snell for the able manner|_—. ot t tae Me i dS. Das. WV. ene Stan 

on her singing of ‘‘I know that my Redeemer | in which she sang ‘ Carmena.” ‘In the Chimney a ee a : ¥ - rd eee precnes, Fak ladie 

liveth” won the one encore of the evening. Miss| Corner” was pleasingly given by Madame Rich. wate gicrchys: ora reat of £1,200 from the by ¥ 

Himing sang expressively in ‘*He was despised”; | Mr. Fred Bamford was loudly applauded for his committee for the week during which the Eisteddfod _ 

and Mr. Maskell Hardy—who had come at a few! songs ‘What I would 'be” and “Come into the would be held, and Mr. Ernest Trubshaw seconded. dead 

hours’ notice to fill the place of the tenor soloist, who | garden, Maud,” which were given with great taste ied Chairman, however, sage it premature to da’ 

was engaged and then took ill,—was more than | and finish. yim srs eats ap = ul rat ©P eae then with- . able 

merely successful in ‘* Thy rebuke,” “ But Thou didst/ A neat little concert was arranged by Miss Emily 7: eee to lay all the particulars before their facet 

not leave,” and ‘* Thou shalt break them.” I only| Hardy in the Parish Hall, Park Road, Battersea, committee. fecal 

heard Mr. Brereton in“ Why do the naticns,”—an air|on January 27. Miss Hardy had organised and we 

in which his fine voice and breadth of style told to| rehearsed a small string band, which was able to| RUBINSTEIN has, at the request of the Czar, Op. 

great advantage. The chorus-singing was good | do justice to arrangements of Rossini’s Zancredi| agreed to give some recitals at St. Petersburg Alle 

throughout. Perhaps the tenors vociferated a little | overture, a minuetto, trio and finale from a Mozart | this month. At one recital he may possibly be Robe 

too much ; but one can always excuse the excesses of symphony, and other equally difficult things. Mr. joined by Mdme. Sofie Menter. Ball 

enthusiasm. I have never heard the final “ Amen"| G, A, Higgs was kind enough to conduct on the MR. CHARLES SANTLEY, the eminent bari- Vol 

better sung. occasion, and also filled the gap caused by the : . . : 

It now depends entirely on the members whether | absence of some one through fines, by singlag a | ee ee of crag accomplishments, In sm 

the Wandsworth Choral Society becomes a ‘‘ leading” | couple of songs very tastefully. Miss Hardy showed addition to speaking French, German, and dis 

one or not. If they support their conductor in every | her unique powers in a violin piece by Sarasate, Italian, he recently took up the study of Spanish, | M. 

possible way, remembering that he is an authority | md her great capacity as a teacher was also shown and mastered the language in an incredibly bak 

and they are not, the Society will continue to gain in | in the very excellent rendering of a violin piece of short time. Some of his literary work has con- an 

strength, numbers, and position. If, however, miser- | Papini’s, which was given by her pupil, Master | Siderable merit, and within the last few years he nat 

able vanity is allowed to oust loyal enthusiasm, the | Walter Runciman. Altogether the concert was a| has applied himself with energy and success to ai 

Society will go the way of its predecessors, I fear | quite first-rate affair, and did Miss Hardly infinite | the mastery of harmony, counterpoint, ane com- mo 

collapse when I hear of ladies leaving the room in a | credit. position. 4 : 
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HE past month has been one of much interest 
- to the musical people of Cambridge. 

The leading features have been the ‘‘ Or- 

chestral and Chamber Music Concerts,” 

given under the conductorship of Professor Stanford, 

a series of which are always given during the 

Michaelmas and Lent terms. As usual the attend- 

ance at these was very large. The first (Orchestral) 

took place on Wednesday, Jan. 31. The programme 
included : 


Overture “Leonora” No. 3 Beethoven. 
Pianoforte Concerto F Minor one Chopin. 
Symphony No. 1. C Minor Brahms. 


Mr. Leonard Borwick played the pianoforte part in 
the Chopin Concerto from memory with marvellous 
skill. 

A Chamber Concert was given Feb. 14, at which 
a “String Quartet in A minor” Stanford, and Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ String Quartet in G. Major ” were given. 

On Feb. 3 a Chamber Concert was given under 
the auspices of the C. U. M. S., when Dr. Joachim 
drew as usual a crowded house. Mendelssohn’s 
String Quartet in E Minor and Schubert’s beautiful 
A Minor Quartet, were performed by Dr. Joachim, 
Messrs. Gompertz, Kreuz and Ould. 

Bruch. 


oa (a) ** Romanza” in A Minor 
Violin Salas be ** Hungarian Dances ” Brahms. 
were played by Dr. Joachim Joachim, 


Professor Stanford has been giving lectures on the 
“‘ Leonora Overture ” and Beethoven’s B Flat Sym- 
phony, which is to be given at the next Orchestral 
Concert, Feb. 21. These lectures are open to the 
public, and do much to increase the general interest 
in works performed. ‘i 

Dr. Alan Gray gave an organ recital at Trinity 
College Chapel, February 3, Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture, Hebrides, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, 
also an Intermezzo in D Minor from his own pen, 
being included in his selection. He has notified his 
intention of giving another, March 3. 
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HE Concert of the Test Valley’ Musical 
Society, at the Guildhall, Winchester, on 
February 1, was the event: of the season 

in that city, and drew together a large audience. No 
oratorio had been prepared for the occasion, and the 
choral work consisted entirely of glees and madrigals 
--ancient and modern, ranging from one of old John 
Bennet’s part-songs, ‘* My lady is as fair as fine,” to 
compositions by present-day musicians. Among these 
latter may be mentioned a new madrigal by Professor 
Stanford, ‘*‘ Sweet love for me”; and a part-song for 
ladies’ voices, ‘* Some strain that once thou heardest,” 
by Miss Marie Wurm... The rendering of these real 
musical gems, and of other works more familiar, 
which the programme included, was everything that 
could be desired ; the tone of the voices was admir- 
able, and the effects of light and shade near to per- 
fection, The splendid string orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. A. Foley, was heard to great 
advantage in’ the following selecgion : Serenade in D, 
Op. 9—(1) Andante, (2) Tempo di Menuetto, (3) 
Allegro Scherzando, (4) Adagio, (5) Finale, Allegro, 
Robert Fuchs. Minuet, with two Trios, Schubert. 
Ballade, Op. 1, in form of variations on a Flemish 
Volkslied, De Greef. Tema con Variazioni, from 
Suite, Op. 35, Glazounon, The Serenade, which has 
rarely been heard in England, is a charming work, 
the Adagio being a movement of: especial beauty. 
M. De Greef’s Opus 1, also a novelty so far as this 
country is concerned, ° is full- of -originality~ of the 
most daring kind. Based upon an air of the gentlest 
nature, the writing is for sometime quiet, smooth, 
and contrapuntal. Gradually, however, it grows 
more strenuous, until at last’ every device that can 
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give emphasis and point to the wilder,elements of the 
melody is being employed; and the: volume of tone is 
irresistible. Of the third new work.we shall sprak 
on a future occasion. Miss Margaret Barter was a 
charming solo vocalist, and contributed songs by 
Rubinstein, Chaminade, and Fesca.. The Rev. E. 
H. Moberly conducted with his usual ability; and we 
must not omit a word of genuine praise to Miss 
Awdry, for her artistic pianoforte accompaniments. 

The Concert. was. repeated on the following day in 
the Town Hall, Portsmouth. , 
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N February 5 Mr. John Miiller gave a 
successful concert in the Church Institute, 
when the most important event of the even- 
ing was an excellent performance of Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto, with Miss Kate Smith at the 
pianoforte. Mr. Miiller was also heard to ‘advantage 
in two movements of Spohr’s dramatic concerto,: a 
romance arranged by Wilhelnig from Zhe Meister- 
singers, and some of the Hungarian Dances. Mr. 
W. Thornton gave an excellent selection of songs by 
Overbeck, Sargeant, and C. H. Lloyd, 

Mr. Haddock’s fifth musical evening was given on 
the 13th, when he was, again assisted by that artistic 
young lady, Miss Pauline . Sant-Angelo, as solo 
pianist. The duo-sonata. was Dvorak’s in F Op. 
57. and was the best thing of the programme. The 
lady gave a very fine rendering of Chopin’s Third 
Scherzo, and joined Miss Mabel Chaplin in Chopin’s 
Introduction and Polonaise. Miss Chaplin, in 
addition, gave solos by Popper and Dunkler. Mr. 
Haddock himself played Spohr’s Barcarolle, and a 
study of Paganini’s. An agreeable variety was to be 
found in the singing of Miss May Pinney and Madame 
Stone-Barton, the latter of whom sang a new song 
by Mr. G. P. Haddock, entitled “‘ My Own,” a song 
which has within it the elements of popularity. The 
inimitable Meister: Glee Singers gave several selec- 
tions in their best style, and were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

On the following evening the third of the Leeds 
Subscription Concerts was held, when Dr. Joachim 
paid his annual visit, and was joined by Mr. C. 
Rawdon Briggs, Mr. A. Gibson, and Signor Piatti ; 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick appeared for the. first 
The programme opened with Beethoven’s 
string quartet in C, Op. 59, and closed with Brahms’ 
splendid pianoforte quintet in F minor, Op. 34, of 
which works magnificent performances were given. 
As his solo, Dr. Joachim played the adagio from 
Spohr’s sixth concerto, and Signor Piatti gave 
Briich’s: ‘‘ Kol: Nidrei.” Mr. Borwick will probably 
soon be heard here again, so great was the interest 
taken in his playing. . His solos consisted.of a. Prelude 
by Mendelssohn, Chopin’s Third Ballade, Schumann’s 
‘© Nachtstuck,” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Soirée de Vienne.” 
These, as well as his part in the quintet, were played 
with a clearness and grasp not at, all too commonly 
found amongst pianists of the present day. Madame 
Bertha Moor again proved a charming vocalist. Her 
choice embraced two songs by Miss White, and others 
by Mdlle. Chaminade, by Thorne and by Ed. 
Lassen. 
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O HE scheme of the Glasgow Choro-Orchestral 





Concerts draws towards a close. The prin- 

cipal event of importance since your last 
issue was a Concert performance of the 2nd and 3rd 
acts of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, on 16th February, the artistes being 
Misses Ella Russell and Chamberlain, and Messrs. 
Hedmondt,; Grice, and Black. ‘The choruses were 
given by the full strength of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, upwards of 300 voices:. Mr. Manns’ band 
supplied the accompaniments, and played the overture 
in grand style. With such an enseind/e a magnificent 
performance was guaranteed, and the experiment 





will, in all probability, be repeated next season. 
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An. interesting Orchestral. Concert was. given on 

Tuesday, the 30th, at which. Schubert’s Symphony 
in C major, No. 10, got a perfect rendering from Mr. 
Manns. Miss Marriot was vocalist, and sang Scena 
from Der Freischiitz, and ‘Ob, Hall of Song” 
from Zanuhduser. : 
e Next in importance was J/srae/ in Egypt, on the 
ist February, the.concluding performance of the 
choral concerts, The artistes were Miss Marriot, 
Madame Bella Cole, Mr, Henry Piercy.. Mr. Bradley 
conducted. Both artistes and chorus gave a faithful 
rendering of the colossal work. The scheme finished 
on. Saturday, the 3rd. February, with the Plebiscite 
Concert, Madame Belle Cole, vocalist. The pieces 
having the highest number of marks were the 
Unfinished Symphony and Zannhduser Overture ; the 
Cavalleria ‘‘ Intermezzo” and Berlioz- Weber Waliz 
were also in the programme. The audience was only 
limited: by the capacity of the hall; and Mr. Manus 
had a great ovation, and made a few valedictory 
remarks, the audience joining in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

There is, however, some consolation left to us that 
we have still the Scottish Orchestra, under Mr. 
Henschel, giving concerts weekly, and this band is 
now in the pink of condition. On 31st January, Herr 
Joachim appeared in conjunction with them, and gave 
a magnificent rendering of the Beethoven Concerto, 
the accompaniments, under Mr. Henschel, being a 
pattern to all conductors, The band also fills up 
the place vacated by Mr. Manns, in giving Satur- 
day Popular Orchestral Concerts in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. On the 1oth February, Mr. Dan Price was 
vocalist ; and the 12th was a Wagner Night—vocalist, 
Miss Fillunger, in place of Miss Palliser, indisposed, 
The programme contained the ‘‘ Valhalla March.” 
‘Ride of Valkyries,” selections from 7iistan and 
dsolde and last, though not least, Beethoven's 
‘“*Eroica.” . Suffice it.to say that perfection was 
almost got in) every instance, save that the string 
section is weak in tone, for the amount of bress 
and wind introduced in the above numbers. 

The Atheneeum School of Music gave their Annual 
Concert in St. Andrew’s Hall on 6th February, 
before a large audience. This deservedly popular 
institution is still growing in public, if we consider 
the augmentation of scholars, and the ability shown 
by pupils and demonstrates that good work is being 
done by its. professors. . 

The programme was made up of solos for organ, 
piano, and violin, also songs; and the matter sub- 
mitted was drawn from compositions of the highest 
class, and which required no mean ability to perform 
satisfactorily ; and it would be invidious to make a 
selection where all was good. The Ladies’ Choir, 
under the direction of Principal Macbeth, sang two 
choruses from Rheinberger’s Mass in E flat. The 
next event is a performance of Gounod’s Opera, 


Mirella, by pupils of the Athenzum. 
a 


Roted from the Oweat- 
Gountty. 


By ‘* DEVONIENSIS.”’ 
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HE Barnstaple Easter Musical Festival 
Society is sufficiently enterprising to arrange 
for the production, next month, of the 
Golden Legend, But Dr. Edwards is nothing 

if not go-ahead. . 
Oratorio has been given during the month, both at 
Bideford and Tavistock. With a chorus of about one 
hundred voices, Mr. Keall Parkhouse produced the 
Messiah at the former place with considerable suc- 
cess. The. soloists were Miss Kate Cherry, Miss 
Alice McFarlane, Mr. Sydney Harper, of Barnstaple, 
and Mr. David Bispham... At Tavistock the Choral 
Society, of which the Rev. E, C. C, Wilson is the 
conductor, gave the Last Judgment, upon the selec- 
tion of which much criticism has been passed. 
According to one local critic, Spohr’s work “ is 
singularly devoid of any striking characteristic unless 
it be its lack of interest. The solos are little more 





than fully accompanied recitatives, and the choruses, 
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few and far between, are extremely uninteresting.” 
After this I shall be surprised if we ever hear any- 
thing more of the Last Fudgment. | 

Madame Patey’s farewell appearance at Torquay | 
has recalled the fact that the great contralto sang at | 
“the Queen of the West" as far back as 1865. As 
Miss Whytock, she appeared at the Assembly Room? 
in 1868 or 1869, with Mr. Sims Reeves, whose | 
refusal to respond to an encore led to the break- up | 
of the concert. It is of interest to West-countrymen | 
to know that Mr. Patey was a son of the head-master 
of Plympton Endowed Grammar School, near Ply- 
mouth. When Madame Patey retires from the 
concert platform, she will, with her husband, take up 
her residence at Falmouth. 

Twice only has a double pianoforte recital been 
given in Plymouth, once in 1885, and again a week 
or two ago by Mr. F. Weekes, a well-known Ply- 
mouth musician, and his pupil, Miss Amy Cean. | 
The recital was a complete success. 

Successful in a high degree, too, was the perform- | 
ance of Dr. Parry's Judith, by Mr. H. Moreton’s | 
choir. The soloists were Miss Lucille Hill, Miss | 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Sawthrop (principal tenor at the | 
Chapel Royal), and Mr. David Hughes, The | 
orchestra of fifty was led by Messrs. John Pardew | 
and T. W. Wingate, Mr. Frank Winterbottom being | 
the principal ‘cellist, Mr. E. Binding the principal | 
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ZINE OF MUSIC. 


Paul Stark, 2 Lancaster Place, 
London. 
other bows. 


Strand, 


January 8th, 1894. 
585- 


pedals. January 10th, 1894. 

769. 
Haverstock Hill, London. 
pianoforte shed and bridge. 
1894. 

Claude W. Buckle, and Charles Hindle, 36, 
Chancery Lane, London. 
relating to music copies. 

Claude W. Buckle, and Charles Hindle, 36, 
Chancery Lane, London. 
for music stands. 


January 13th 


1,030, 


1,031. 


1,061. 
Street, London. Simultaneous movement 
of the catches or clips of music stands, 
desks and the like. January 17th, 1894. 


IS list is specially compiled for MAGa- 


Improvements in violin and 


Arthur Coles, 54 Fleet Street, London. Im- 
provements in or connécted with American 
or reed organ, harmonium, and the like 


Harry Knapton, 2, St. John’s Gardens, 
An improved 


Improvements 


An attachment 


Ernest Pugh, 22, Glasshouse Street, Regent 





contrabass, and Mrs. Armstrong the harpist. 


The second concert of the season by the Torquay | 
Musical Association—which is conducted by Mr. T. | 
Webb, husband of Madame Alice Gomez—will | 
The Revenge is to be the! 

Miss Fanny Davies will | 
make her second appearance at Torquay, and will | 


H. 
be given on April 3rd. 
principal work performed. 


play Beethoven’s concerto in G major. 


lgonoon Academy 
of Music. 


—_—i0i— 





T the last competition for scholarship at this 
Institution the examiners were :— VIOLIN, | 


Messrs. Sauret, Louis Ries and de Munck ; 

PIANO, Messrs. Frederic Cliffe, Leipold, 
and Franzen; VocaL, Messrs. Randegger, Norman 
Salmond and Signor Tosti. It is pleasing to see that 
the L. A, M. did not hesitate to get out of the 
Academical rut, and chose examiners who would not 
be prejudiced for or against particular schools or 
methods. The successful candidates were :— 

VioLin : Maurice V, Alexander, Ethel B. Beetle- 
stone, Daisy Irvine, Fanny D. Jacobs. 

PIANOFORTE : successful candidates, Jessie Maud 
Peake, Jeannetta Moore, Kate Bruckshaw, Emily 
Gearing, Maude Smithers, Lilian Swiney. 

VocaL: Edith Farries, Alfredo Moscarella, Julia 
Alexander, Jennie Higgs, Edith Serpell, Walter 
Carlton, Jerome J. Murphy, Elizabeth Goddard, 
Gilbert Denis, Charles Loder, 

The following were fortunate enough to have their 
scholarships renewed :— 

Gwynneth Bull, Mabel Calkin, Margaret Edwards, 
Margaret Nutter, Clara Rose, and Jacob Scheck. 
Alice Maud Liebmann (violin). Harold Samuels 
(piano). 


a signal success at the Saturday Popular Concert. of 
February 3, was for many years a pupil of Manvel | 
Garcia at the London Academy. 

Another L. A. M. student who is fast making a 
big reputation is Miss Teresa Blarny. She is equally 
successful on the stage and the concert platform. An 
account of her singing in the Afessiah at Wandsworth 
early in the month will be found elsewhere in our 
columns. 


MISS HELEN SAUNDERS, ConTRALTO, 


(Sainton Dolby Priseholder, and 
Sub-Prefessor, R.A.M.) 


For Oratorios, Banquets, ‘At Homes,” 


ETC, 





| Emil Brendal, and Moritz Klésser, 33, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
A new or improved musical instrument. 
January 19th, 1894. 


Carl Erhardt, 55, Chancery Lane, London. 
Improvements in upright pianoforte 
actions. 


Alfred George Gigney, 20, High Holborn, 
London. An improved transposing Piano. 
January 23rd, 1894. 

Frank Cecil Wilkes, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. Improvements in banjoes. Janu- 
ary 29th, 1894. 

Walter Griffiths, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 


Improvements in leaf- holders or fingers for 
music and book rests. January 30th, 1894. 


1,224. 


1,447. 
1,484. 
| 1,925 


1,954. 











2,055. Lorenz Matt, and Joseph Francis Matt, 45, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London. Improvements in pianos. Janu- 

ary 30th, 1894. 
SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 

3,199. Smith. Musical instruments, 1893. 10d. 

4,382. Willis, H. and V. engine for blowing 

organs, 1893. 10d. 

4,968. Eames. Violin chin rest, 1893. 104. 
22,291. Pletzer. ote for left hand on violins, 

1893. 





THIS is how Dr. Bridge describes a village 
choir in Suffolk which he once had in hand. 
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65-guinea Erard 25 gs. 
65-guinea fal AA ‘Grand, Rud. Ibach, Sohn, over- 

a oe whew nee seven octaves ... 27 gs. 

Warranted for Ten Years. 

JAMES * @.87, STAGG Ga & sons, 


56, Red Lion St., Holborn, W.C. 





MERICAN ORGANS. — Extraordinary Bargains— 
A™G reat Clearance Sale—must be SOLD—no reasonable 
offer refused | "guinea Estey Organ, 6 sets, cou of 16 gs. 
55-guinea Sterli: ing Organ, 15 stops, 7 sets, 2 couplers., "5 et. 
40-guinea Bell Organ, 13 stops, 2 couplers 
so-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 8 sets of reeds, coupler 23 E 
59-guinea Karn Organ, 7 sets of reeds, couplers, etc. 

, | 34-guinea Karn Organ, 11 stops, 4 sets, 2 couplers ‘ pe e 
45-guinea Sterling Organ... 13 gs. 
63-guinea Karn Organ, 21 stops, 8 sets of reeds, 2 couplers at gs. 

gs-guinea Orchestral “Organ, 6 octaves, 11 sets. 40 gs. 

60-guinea ray A & Hamlin Organ 20 gs. 
50-guinea Karn P 7 25 gs. 
11§-guinea ‘l'wo-Manual Organ, Mason & Hamiin 0 gs. 


180-guinea Two-Manual Pedal Organ, by Karn ... 85 gs. 
sgorquines Two-Manual Karn Organ, 14 sets, 3 plas 55 gs. 

acking and carriage free. Warrant Cd Poy nstrument, 
JAMES G. STAGG & SONS, 56, 


ARMONIUMS by Debain, Alexandre, her 
H , Oramer, Bauer, etc.—Great a, Oa 
and powerful Instruments at one-third original price, viz. :— 
1oo-guinea percussion Alexandre, Drawing-room mye? 30 gs. 





55-guinea Alexandre, 14 stops, 8 sets 15 gs. 
65-guinea Christophe & Etienne ... 25 gs. 
45-guinea Trayser ... 12 gs. 
qomions Alexandre, 10 stops, 4 sets, percussion. as gs. 
pogene Two-Manual, 16 stops, 11 sets 5 gs. 
Fac marantoed perfect as new. _ No reasonable offer pathy 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


All Violinists know that with the old two- 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the a 
ment, whereas the inner ones have n 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH 
FOUR FEET renders each String perfect. 
Clear ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, 
notes in high positions more mellow, ter 
carrying power ; and, above all,every String 
equal in power and brilliancy. 

rospectus free. 

Sample Violin ~ e, 1s. 1d. 

Senor SARA says: “I find ita 
decided i ‘improvement on the old two-footed 


ge. 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 


J. EDWIN BONN, 21, HIGH STREET, BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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It consisted, says he, of a few boys who scared 
rooks ; a blacksmith whose tenor voice was as 
metallic in sound as his anvil ; a boy alto who 
had in his youth, it was said, swallowed a 
whistle which apparently had lodged in _ his 
larynx and helped to produce sounds of a most 
unearthly character ;. and a miller who had five 
low notes, and only five, which had always to 





hich made a sort of rumbling accompaniment, 
Miss FI Christie, a young singer wh made | Pa P 
grits prmertbeesrs tei = Sager sige 27 i | not unlike the sound of his own millstones. 
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fit into the chant or hymn being sung, and 


SIGNOR LEONCAVALLO is the lion of the 
season in Berlin. The other day a well-known 
Berlin banker made the-acquaintance of the 
young maestro, and invited him at once to the 
next evening party. 
cepted, and appeared punctually at the banker’s 
house. But how astonished he was when he/| W 
saw the long face of his host when he arrived. 
He had committed the fearful crime of not 
appearing in full dress, but only in a frock coat. 
The banker begged him to make use of his 
carriage and drive to his hotel and change his 
suit. 
his own cab. He went off, and the banker’s |B. 
guests have yet to see him. 


Signor Leoncavallo ac-| 
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without extra char Private Rooms for Practice and Teach- 
ing. Lessons b by pd ete in every Branch 
of Music, Vocal and ree for Music received 
by post (every publisher's) despatched same day. 
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“BRIGHT MAY NOW RETURNS.” 
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Bright May now returns,fresh the meadow flow’rs grow, The breezes so warmly and ten-der-ly blow, The 
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Her flight here and there with such swift-ness she wings, Soft bed-ding to lay on the 
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mtr, : sie liegt nochund schlqft, und triumt von mir. 
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CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
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The Wild Rosebud. 
ScHUBE 
Amoroso. 
- got Noh 
VOICE. = = e = —- v 
1. Once a boy a rose es - pied Bloom-ing in the wild wood; PIA 
2. Said the boy, “I long to break Rose-bud of the wild wood” 
3. But the boy would fain dis - sect Rose- bud from the wild wood: | 
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1. With the glee of child - hood. Ro - sy, fro - sy, ro - sy _ bud, 
2. ‘Gainst the pranks of child - hood” Ro - sy, ro - sy, ro - sy bud, 
3. Lit - tle = grief of child - hood. Ro - sy, ro - sy, ro - sy~. bud, [A 
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1. Rose-bud of _ the wild___._ wood. 
2. Rose-bud of _ the wild wood. 
8. Rose- bud of _ the wild_____ wood. 
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Guardian Angels. 
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Semplice. 
n le crese ee 
SS So SS 
VOICE. y r ss se a now ha 
4. When children lay themdown to sleep, Two an-gelscome their watch to keep, 
BER? 2. But whentheywakeof dawn of day The twobrightan-gels go a-way; 
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Covring them up ‘safe - ly and warm, Ten-der-ly shield-ing them fromharm. 
Resting them fromtheir work of love For God himself keeps watch: a-bove. 
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To a Butterfly. 
ae ScHUMANN. 
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VOICE. SSS SS aS 
. 4..0 . but-ter-fly stay, Nor hur-ry a - way! 
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2. 
Now here and now there, 
And every where. 
You need not fly from me, © 
rll do you no harm. 


am 3. o 

Pll do you no*harm, 
Light down on my arm, 

And think it a flower 

That speaketh to day. 





a 
~ That speaketh to day: 
Come hither I pray 
Most dearly I'll love you, 
If here you will stay.. 
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